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By JACK WOODFORD 


In March of this year Jack Woodford, dean and doyen of all writers’ writers, had his latest book pub- 


lished by the Marcel Rodd Co., Hollywood, Mr. Woodford's own not very well concealed hideout. 
s to be overwhelmed by a storm of orders and Mr. Woodford to 
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Mr. Woodford's latest d his p 


As always, 


be bemused, bewitched, and baffied by a storm of appreciation and irate comment, By special arrangement 
with the Marcel Rodd Company, Writer's Digest gives its readers on the following pages extracts from ‘‘How 


To Write For Money"’ by Jack Woodford. 


HE sort of writer who will most easily 
succeed at the novel or the short 
story, is one who habitually dra- 
matizes himself. The type of writer who 
should write non-fiction instead of fiction, 
is the type of writer, usually, who does not 
so dramatize himself. 

Very often he writes almost perfectly, so 
far as rhetoric, syntax, and neat phrase- 
ology are concerned, but there is nothing 
dramatic about it. This type of writer is 
the devil to deal with. He knows he has 
written well; he knows that his style is 
good; he knows that his characters are cap- 
ably drawn; and yet, he, himself, has an 
intuitive distrust of the whole thing. Why? 
It is because without putting his finger on 
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it he senses that there is something not in 
his script that should be there. Perhaps 
drama lies only in hyperbole, or over-ac- 
centuation, or merely in sheer exaggeration. 
“But if it ain’t got that swing, it don’t mean 
a thing.” 

There is another type of writer who stinks 
of clichés, wallows in homilies, smells of the 
conventional, and yet, as I read his junk 
my subconscious sets off a bell and I know 
that I am reading the work of a potential 
writer. His grammar may be as bad as mine. 
His style may give off an almost overpower- 
ing odor. And yet I know he has the one 
thing that will excuse all his other faults 
after he has had a bit of practise. The 
ability to make drama appear. I often re- 
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sent this sort of writer, and I lean fondly 
toward the guy who writes well but has no 
drama to speak of—yet I know that this 
latter man’s efforts will only break his heart 
unless he turns to non-fiction; and I know 
that the other one will very likely crash 
into Big Time, and readers will love him. 
When other writers, however, read him, 
they will scowl and twich and say, “How 
can this crazy so-and-so get by with this 
junk?” The reason the crazy so-and-so can 
get by with that junk is drama, his inherent 
feeling for this electricity of prose which 
lights up even the most stupidly written 
stuff for the average reader. 

How I wish I could define drama. Let 
us look at it in a more homespun light. 
Take the nice young man with a knife-edge 
crease in his pants, a balance at the bank, 
and a good job, who goes to a girl and de- 
clares his love for her. The girl looks him 
over. She thinks to herself: “Geez, if I 
grab this stupe, I won’t ever have to work.” 
She considers his reliability, his good looks, 
his flair for dress, the respect he has from 
those around him. She admits that he has 
everything, and she decides to marry him. 
She tells him so. He says thank you, kisses 
her, and doesn’t even ask for premarital 
advances. He goes off to build a house for 
her. And so there she is all set to marry 
the lug and lead a comfortable life. But 
along comes another moke who also goes 
for her. He tells her that he is devastated, 
because she is engaged. He goes off (be- 
cause he dramatizes himself) and gets stink- 
ing drunk. He doesn’t really care a whoop 
about the dame, but he must dramatize 
the whole situation, or burst. The girl hears 
that he has lost his job because he got 
drunk. She goes to him. He is ashamed 
of himself for having wasted so much time 
and money over one dame when he has 
the phone numbers of a dozen others, so, 
to cover his stupidity, he dramatizes him- 
self further. He tells her that if she doesn’t 
marry him, he will kill himself. To his 
stupefaction (and annoyance) she tells him 
she will marry him. Because he is a feck- 
less lug he marries her as he cannot think 
of any convenient way to get out of it. 
From that time on he worries hell out of 
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her, is untrue to her, makes her miserable, 
yet she never regrets marrying him, and 
never (except in moments of hypocritical 
recrimination) wishes that she had married 
the other guy. 

There is drama in its clearest essence 
working in devastating fashion. Call it dis- 
order; cal] it chaos; call it, perhaps, positive 
meeting negative and short-circuiting the 
works, I do not believe that William Shake- 
speare could define “drama.” It’s like body 
odor; you have it or you have it not. Sheer 
petulance, uncontrollable temper, unrea- 
sonableness, perhaps, can contain drama. 
It’s the greatest motivating influence in 
human life. In vain the philosophers in- 
veigh against it and try to establish reason 
and order in its place. At the first bugle 
call thousands of young men rush off to 
put themselves into a position to be shot. 
Hundreds of others hang back and try to 
haggle themselves out of induction with 
their draft boards. The first are motivated 
by drama, and would be potential fiction 
writers; the second are motivated by rea- 
son, and could be potential non-fiction 
writers. Let us sum this all up, then, rather 
improvidently to be sure, to this: A fiction 
writer is a natural dramatist. One sign of 
this will be his habit of dramatizing him- 
self in all his human relations. It is, per- 
haps, the only touchstone, by which one 
may judge the natural dramatist. And with- 
out a flair for dramatizing I do not see how 
the most putter-together of 
words can ever be a successful fiction 
writer; on the other hand I have often 
seen how the sloppiest of writers can go 
to the forefront of commercial writing with 
little or nothing but a flair for drama. 

Let me here record, in passing, that it 
has been my observation for years that 
writers of non-fiction are peaceful, orderly 
fellows—but how bored they always seem! 


exemplary 


VERY young writer ought thoroughly 
to look into himself at the outset to 

see what stimulus caused the urge to write. 
This is a nasty business. The guy who 
tells himself he wants to write for money 
often finds himself bogged down on the 
horrible fact that he doesn’t at all want to 
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“If that doesn't help | don't know what to do.” 


write for money, but merely wants to shoot 
off his mouth. 

Often the writer who has roseate 
thoughts of how much he yearns to inform 
humanity of the truths that are immutable 
finds that really all he wanted was dough. 

Out of every hundred or so of people 
who try to learn to write, either for glory, 
or for money, a few succeed. These few— 
it has been my observation—are those who 
looked into themselves and got thoroughly 
orientated at the outset. This looking into 
oneself is a painful business. Also it is 





damned hard to do. It amounts to psycho- 
analysis — and psychoanalysis, is like heat 
lightning. It shimmers here and there but 
strikes nowhere. 

Youngsters at a certain stage of their ad- 
vancement in academics sometimes come 
afoul of some adored teacher who has tin 
pot ideas about how the world should be 
run. To the youngsters this seems like a 
revelation of ultimate truth, if they like 
the teacher well enough, and they decide to 
dedicate their lives to smearing it around 
the world with a blunt stick. This is about 
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as bad an excuse for writing as could be 
humanly conceived. 

Dozens of schizophremics, morons, mal- 
contents, and other psychically disturbed 
people turn to it every day as an escape 
from something. I think it is a foregone 
conclusion that if one has psychological 
difficulties, writing, or attempting to write, 
will merely aggravate them. 

To my long observation to type of writer 
who succeeds as a commercial writer is the 
type who succeeds pretty well as a com- 
mercial anything. 

Most of the highly successful commercial 
writers I know are super-Babbitts. Lots of 
them keep office hours. Most of them can 
even keep the stubs in their checking ac- 
count books straightened out. Viewed psy- 
chologically they are—well—not “normal” 
(who is?) but about as much so as the 
average man in business life who manages 
to squirm along in spite of anything Wash- 
ington does to prevent it. 

I labor this point because I know from 
experience that psychosis, neurosis, and all 
sorts of mental infirmity lead the proprietors 
of such uncomfortable minds to think that 
writing will be their salvation. Except in 
the case of geniuses it never has been, to 
my observation. Most of the successful com- 
mercial writers I know went at it with a 
coldbloodedness that would cause aesthetes 
to vomit green. They go at it much as a 
graduate of the Harvard School of Scientific 
Restaurant Engineering would approach a 
lunch counter. 

They survey the markets. They sedu- 
lously read whatever sort of magazine they 
think they might be capable of marching 
upon. They analyze the stories in these 
magazines much as a sales executive would 
analyze a sales chart. They find out about 
agents—and all this time they usually have 
an income from a job. They do not wish to 
“escape” from this something else—they 
usually have the idea that they can (at 
the start) make extra money by doodling 
away at short stories at night, instead of at 
bridge, or wangling the guy’s wife next 
door. They fool around for a while, writing 
stories and tearing them up; and, finally, 
when they have one that looks like those 
they have read in the magazines they have 
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picked, they send it in. Most of them never 
had any expectation of doing anything but 
making a little extra dough. When they 
find that they have gone over big, they 
usually wait a long time before they quit 
their jobs and go off the deep end into 
sheer free lancing. Any other course into 
free lancing is more than likely to get you 
free lanced! 

And what does all this point to? Simply 
to a well-balanced mind. It is really shock- 
ing that such people should take hold of 
and rule the literary life of a nation; but 
it is true. Myself, I like eccentric people, 
and idiosyncratic people, and I think a trifle 
of madness is becoming in a man. My fa- 
vorite living American author has so many 
complexes, he practically revolves with 
them. In the short time I saw something 
of him personally I never knew him to 
have a normal reaction to anything. An- 
other great American author, highly rated 
in a literary sense, with whom I spent some 
time, is dangerously insane. I sat on his 
porch with him one night while not less 
than forty people passed by and he con- 
fided to me that they were watching him, 
and secretly persecuting him. But these 
men, despite their hugeness in literary cir- 
cles, do not make money. Tyro writers 
think they do—but they mostly have aces 
in the hole, like some old bag they married 
with money. (I reluctantly admit there 
are a few honorable exceptions to this dis- 
honorable rule.) 

The money writer never has this sort of 
psychological structure; he is almost in- 
variably the sort of man who could go back 
to what he was doing before he became 
a writer and do just as well as it as ever he 
did before. 

The geniuses, however, are eccentric. 
They are so for many valid reasons. Firstly, 
they are so in fact, inescapably and in- 
controvertibly, from birth. Nature so fash- 
ioned them and there is nothing at all they 
can do about it even if they should wish 
there were (which they seldom do). Sec- 


ondly, they can afford to be. The next nine-, 


ty-eight reasons I have all ready to submit 
for your consideration are now demon- 
strated to be superfluous de natura rerum, 
for when a man is something by Act of 
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God, and can afford to be it from like 
cause, what’s the use of arguing about it 
any longer? 

So that’s the point, viz:—eschew eccen- 
tricity, the profits of which are totally un- 
marketable. Treat writing as a business 
which is not different from any other busi- 
ness—a buying-cheap and selling-dear prop- 
osition from sun-up to sun-down; and, 
lest I should be accused of giving cheap 
advice at a very high price, I am now go- 
ing to treat you to something you didn’t 
expect to get, certainly didn’t pay for, and 
which, alone and unadorned, might yet 
prove worth to you the price of this issue. 


T WOULD be a good start for me to 
recommend that you read a book called 
“How to Commit a Murder,’ by Danny 
Aherne. Danny Aherne was in the murder 
business for years, and still is for all I know. 
Someone persuaded him that he ought to 
write a book about the whole murder, stick- 
up, and smash-and-grab racket before it 
was too late. Danny agreed. He’d com- 
mitted plenty killings, still had a going con- 
cern in full swing as a cash-and-carry killer, 
but knew altogether too much about kill- 
ing for pleasure and for profit. 

As a killer he was perfection. As a busi- 
ness man he was a towering pillar of 
strength and a penetrating beacon of daz- 
zling illumination. 

This is the opening scene in the book: 
“Why should anyone ever go out and kill 
another guy for a dame when he can just 
as easy kill another guy for dough?” 

Now that’s sense. It’s business in its im- 
pure essence purely comprehended. 

Let’s try to transpose the above pearl into 
a writing key: Why should anyone ever sit 
at his desk and write an epic poem for glory 
when he can just as easy write a short story 
for cash on the line? 

You’ve got to think in terms of money. 
Don’t forget that money thinks in terms of 
you. And, don’t forget that every business 
has a different approach (although the im- 
pure essence remains a constant) and the 
writing business the most different of all. 
Thus in Danny Aherne’s murder-for-cash 
business the operating expenses were almost 
nil, the initiative and time and place al- 
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ways remained in his own hands, and he 
only needed to pull off a couple of jobs a 
year to get by on pretty comfortably. Sim- 
ilarly if you’re a Fuller Brush man you can 
knock off at any time of day provided 
you’ve made your carfare home, or if you 
operate a bookstore you can decide to cut 
down on the botheration of it by abolishing 
the greeting-card department or alternately 
increase your dollar-volume by installing a 
rental library in the back room. In almost 
no business that you can think of (and I 
can think of none at all) is initiative so 
completely lacking to its proprietor to so 
complete an extent and in so devastating a 
manner as it is in the writing business. 
You think up the stuff. You sweat and 
strain and write the stuff. You polish the 
stuff up. You put the stuff away for a 
month and come back to it and perfect 
the stuff. You invest in mailing expense 
both ways and send the stuff on. And then, 
from that moment on, you might as well be 
a dead and stuffed duck. 

Here is the most incredible dialogue that 
has ever been penned and set up in type: 

Writer: Please allow me to demonstrate 
further, sir, these other extremely fasci- 
nating and appealing features to my short 
story. 

Editor: Yes, it is very nice, but really, I 
don’t think I can use any more just now, 
thank you. 

Writer: But are you quite sure you have 
noted all the advantages to my short story? 
Above all the dialogue, which is so snappy 
and fast-moving. 

Editor: I read it all right. And I guess 
it’s a pretty swell story. But I just bought 
half a dozen this morning and I couldn’t 
use another at any price. 

Writer: Now that you bring up the ques- 
tion of price, I am able to offer you a most 
interesting combination of material which 
you would find extremely profitable to con- 
sider. 

Editor: But I don’t want the damn thing. 
I’ve spent all my budget. I . . 

Writer: Not a thing to worry about on 
payment, sir. Our easy-budget plan allows 
you ninety days before your first payment, 
with eleven conveniently agreed-upon low 
monthly payments thereafter, with the spe- 
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cial privilege which holds good all that 
time, of allowing you to pay off any unpaid 
balance at your own convenience, less a 
ten per cent discount on the outstanding 
balance. 

Substitute Hoover vacuum cleaners, or 
Fuller brushes, or Bulova watches, for short 
story, and salesman for writer and house- 
wife for editor, and you’ll see what I mean. 

Then what, in Gawd’s name, can a writer 
do to further his own cause? 

So let’s get back to business: begin by 
being cynical. If you find cynicism tough 
meat to chew at your first meal of it, per- 
severe. You're out for your own good, and, 
paradoxically, against all your better in- 
stincts and my better judgment, you want 
to be a writer. It’s going to be tough, and 
it’s going to be long (so’s almost any busi- 
ness). So you’ve got to have capital, or, 
in place of it, staying power. You will 
either create capital like Martin Flavin did 
when he went into the wallpaper business 
for thirty years, or you’ll substitute staying 
power for capital in the shape of the best 
conceivable job that you can get measured 
in terms of maximum cash return, maxi- 
mum leisure time, and maximum security. 
If you really can find something that will 
keep you comfortable enough with only 
four or five hours’ work a day, so much the 
better. On the other hand if you can find 
something that pays off so handsomely, de- 
spite twelve hours’ work a day, that you’d 
have enough to retire on after, say five 
years slave-labor at it, think it over care- 
fully before turning it down. I’m realist 
enough to know that these “jobs” are 
damnably difficult to ferret out, but they 
are not non-existent. Consider, also, the 
possibilities (from your new-espoused cyn- 
ical depths) of a job in a bank, a job as a 
school teacher, or a civil service job. All 
these are comparatively short hours, in most 
of them you have a five-day week, and they 
all have infinitely more holidays with pay 
than any other sort of job. 

So that’s the first thing: get yourself set 
up in such a way that rejection slips can 
dent your morale, but only your morale. 
Don’t let them touch your security. Don’t 
let them cost you hunger or thirst, discom- 
fort or humiliation. If you do you'll finish 
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up as a bum or a genius and I have no 
time for bums and geniuses have no time 
for me. 

Now that’s what a business-man would 
do—he’d seek security first, and profits 
next. 

And so to profits. 

A good profit might be defined as a 
maximum cash return on a minimum cap- 
ital investment with all risks run by a third 
party who stands to lose every penny if the 
deal goes wrong and to make two and a 
half per cent on his money if the deal goes 
right. 

Now as a writer who with good sense has 
first sought and achieved security of liveli- 
hood you are not overmuch concerned with 
a “maximum” cash return. Being that prof- 
fered services stink, and that only a stupe 
would allow anybody to print anything he 
had written without exacting valid, tangi- 
ble, and legal currency in return for same, 
it is superfluous for me to forewarn you 
against offering anything you write for free, 
or to stipulate that all payments you agree 
to accept must be in cash (and not in free 
subscriptions to the magazine that’s trying 
to pull a fast one on you). 

So you want a cash return. All right, 
you'll get it. Meanwhile the fact that it 
doesn’t have to be “maximum” just yet 
simplifies matters somewhat. 

Let’s do some more simplifying. Invest- 
ment. There is none. Or almost none. 
A writer’s tools can all be purchased for 
a couple of hundred dollars from any book- 
shop if he feels he wants to own them, or 
borrowed gratis from any library if you 
are lucky enough to be immune to the itch- 
ing of possession. At most you ought to 
have a good dictionary and, of course, a 
typewriter. But that’s all. Everything else 
is a luxury. Similarly a writer’s out-of- 
pockets are almost negligible. Paper, an 
occasional new ribbon, envelopes, stamps. 

Think up all the magazines you really 
like to buy, and read, for your own profit, 
or pleasure, or kill-time-dead. There won’t 
be many. If you’re a man you’ll probably 
like Esquire, and if you’re a woman you'll 
probably like Vogue (of course the reverse 
may be true, as I know lots of men who 
can’t resist Vogue and lots of women who 
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regard Esquire as their secret sin). Be 
honest about it, strictly honest, and see just 
how very few there really are. List them. 
Of these few put them in order of your ab- 
solute liking, and then whittle down this 
few to those which, were you to have had 
no interest whatsoever in writing, you like 
so much that you would have bought them 
regularly anyway, probably even have sub- 
scribed for them, and not just counted on 
thumbing over the pages every time you 
had a hair-cut or a tooth yanked out. 

These are the magazines, and these 
alone, that you should stage combat with. 
For Gawd’s sake, and above all your own 
sake, forget California Homes and Gar- 
dens who wants to buy fillers at fifty cents 
per. What the devil in hell do you care 
that a so-and-so called Smith started the 
dope thing because a maiden aunt left him 
fifty grand or he got run down by an oil 
well owner and managed, owing to a clever 
lawyer, to collect. That was his headache 
and his good-fortune. Don’t let it become 
your headache and your bad fortune. Ig- 
nore California Homes and Gardens. Con- 
sign to hell and perdition Ohio Fruit and 
Vegetable Grower. Of course if you really 
are an amateur gardener of some profi- 
ciency, and happen to be a citizen of 
Akron, then you probably buy, read, and 
inwardly digest each first Tuesday of the 
month your copy of the Fruit and Vege- 
table Grower anyway. In which case Ohio 
Fruit and Vegetable Grower will have fig- 
ured on your whittled-down-as-far-as-you- 
sincerely-can list of magazines you really 
admire and like reading and think enough 
of to pay for. 

The rest is simple. You are already fa- 
niliar with the content, the approach, the 
word-lengths, and other psychological and 
mechanical features of the monthly and 
weekly contents of these chosen, say, three 
magazines. You have read them so often, 
and over so long a period, that were some 
totally unfamiliar feature suddenly to push 
its nose through into their columns you 
would yowl with wrath and write an indig- 
nant letter to the editor threatening to can- 
cel your subscription if it ever happens 
again. To all first appearances you should, 
right now, be able to sit down and bat out 
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half a dozen things of the sort you think 
the readers would like to have dished up to 
them and send them in. Well, that’s just 
what I want you to do. And they will 
come back (a thousand to one they will). 
But that’s O. K. You expected they would. 
At least you would expect them to do so 
after you have read that I, the Woodford, 
told you that they would. And that is what 
I’m telling you. That they’ll come back. 
But there are many reasons, any one of 
which is sufficient, why perfectly suitable 
stuff does come back, and as I promised 
you earlier on that I was going to list these 
I’d better do so right here, before con- 
cluding this chapter. 

ONE. Although the fact is never pub- 
licized, a substantial percentage of some 
magazines is staff-written. This is not a 
general statement. It is meant to refer to 
certain popular magazines, technical mag- 
azines, and trade magazines. These media 
have no aversion at all to thumbing over 
unsolicited material. It came to them free 
of cost and obligation, and will be returned 
to sender only if accompanied by stamped, 
addressed envelope. Very, very rarely some- 
thing turns up that’s really interesting. It 
will be published and paid for if you’re 
lucky. 

Absolutely nothing you can do about this, 
except possibly write to the editor-if you 
are in doubt. If he’s a gentleman he’l] tell 
you no lie. There is some possibility that 
he is not a gentleman. This is regrettable. 

TWO. Your stuff is damned good. It 
sparkles. It has all it takes and all it needs. 
It is perfectly tailored for height and girth, 
is custom made throughout and must, for 
every reason on earth except the one I give 
you right here, click on sight. But the Sat- 
urday Evening Post gets in excess of 80,000 
stories per an. This appalling mass of 250- 
words-to-a-page cerebration does not in- 
clude, nor has the figure been made public, 
the number of solicited stories they get 
(and publish!) per an. Anyway, when the 
battery of readers has got to the end of that 
week’s quota of fifteen hundred, they have 
found, say, fourteen hundred and forty 
that stink outright (these were dropped 
down the mail chute with all speed if ac- 
companied by stamped, addressed envelopes 
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or down the drain if not so accompanied), 
thirty that were malodorous but only faintly 
so (these, too, have been returned, albeit 
with a certain lack of justice, jointly with 
the outright stinkers), and fifteen more that 
don’t stink at all; and, lastly fifteen damn 
good ones (perfectly tailored for height 
and girth, and custom made throughout). 

Well, they can’t buy all of them. Long, 
long ago, in a dim and distant past, edi- 
torial departments of wealthy publications 
started to lay in material for months ahead 
partly as policy and partly as a form of 
insurance against their ever striking a bald 
patch on the free-lance head. If every free 
lance on earth were suddenly to go on strike 
(oh happy thought!) and threaten thusly 
to hold up publication of the nation’s mag- 
azine output they could be starved out 
without question whether they clung to- 
gether for a month, a year, or a decade. 
All good magazines have plenty of backlog 
in their bottom drawers. 

The above is in no sense intended to be 
discouraging (though I love to be discour- 
aging). It is meant simply to explain not 
why magazines don’t buy any stories at all, 
because they do; but why magazines don’t 
buy, simply can’t, buy, all the absolutely 
good and suitable and perfectly-tailored- 
custom-made ones that do come their way. 
Too many of them. Don’t be fooled, please, 
by all that nonsense about the demand for 
copy ever having exceeded the supply. 
Writing, I’ve told you until I’m dizzy re- 
peating myself, is a business like any other. 
Did you ever hear of any commercial com- 
modity in which the demand exceeded the 
supply? Leaving out “war shortages” you 
may take it as axiomatic in our peace-time 
society such as it is constructed and con- 
ducted that supply is always greater than 
demand and always has been and must be 
always. Short stories, in a final analysis, 
stand with tooth-picks and where tooth- 
picks stand. 

So that’s the second reason why your 
story may come back—because it was noth- 
ing but one more excellent short story in 
a world not lacking in excellent short 
stories. 

THREE. The third reason may be the 
fact that though your story was excellent 


it wasn’t suited to the medium you sent 
it to. Stupe! 

FOUR. All right, this time you make 
sure that it is suited to the market. But 
instead of being excellent it’s only fairly 
good. Won’t do. In a highly competitive 
field your stuff must be first rate or it'll 
come back every time and hit you in the 
back of the neck and get in your hair and 
give you earache and make you want to 
scratch your armpits. 

FIVE. The length was all wrong. Refer 
to reason Number Three. 

SIX. It just stinks. 

And now the scientific approach. 

Study the three magazines you have set 
your heart on with an eye as sharp as a dis- 
secting knife. Master the mechanical re- 
quirements, analyze the appearance fre- 
quently of the different features, take care- 
ful note (by studying back issues for the 
last ten years) which names appear most 
frequently—do this accurately—and list 
them in order. There are 120 issues per ten 
years of any monthly. If Gregor Rumpov 
has made thirty of these and the next fol- 
lower-up is Agatha Milkimdry with only a 
dozen credits then it’s Mr. Rumpov who 
will be your model. In all probability you 
will find a startling similarity not only be- 
tween the Rumpov and Milkimdry tech- 
niques, but between the techniques of every 
contributor whose name recurs. Now mas- 
ter that technique. Take a year to do it, 
or ten years. But master it. Whether you 
break in or not will depend entirely on 
whether or not you have mastered it. If 
you do master it, you will, sooner or later, 
inevitably, break in. If you do not break in, 
you have not mastered it. 

If you have not mastered it perhaps you 
can’t. In that case, try again, or quit. 


Ten Things You Mustn't 
ERTAIN punctilio is usually observed 
as between the beginning writer and 

the editor or publisher he approaches. In 
talking to editors and publishers I have 
from time to time noted down some things 
which usually gripe them. Some of these 
things are fairly important; others are not. 
There are ten which deserve mention. 


(1) Avoid all forms of special pleading 
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in approaching the sanctum. That is, do 
not write long letters with a submitted man- 
uscript explaining why it should be ac- 
cepted. This never-failingly irritates edi- 
tors and publishers. 

(2) Do not go fancy on your manu- 
script. Manuscript obviously frigged up 
with gold lettering on fancy covers and 
what-not shrieks Amateur, not only to edi- 
tors and publishers, but to God in His High 
Heaven too. (And don’t forget that if God 
isn’t on your side no man’s hand can help 
you. ) 

(3) Don’t go on the make for the edi- 
tor or publisher unless you’re darn sure 
you're hot stuff. 

(4) Don’t get a cold letter from an- 
other writer to enclose with the manu- 
script. Most established writers are 
plagued eternally for letters to editors and 
publishers. Usually they will write such 
letters. They know that the effect of them 
will be to bring prejudice against the one 
asking for them, and they naturally resent 
such chiseling anyway. If, however, an es- 
tablished writer thinks you have the goods 
and really wants to write the sort of hot 
letter that will help you, this can be of 
great aid. The difference between a cold 
letter and a hot one will usually be in the 
difference between whether you asked for 
the letter, or whether the author volun- 
tarily offered it. 

(5) Don’t enclose silly references with a 
manuscript. In some cases references are 
of value—a bank reference, for instance, 
saying, simply: “Mr. Twirp’s credit stand- 
ing is good; he is well thought of in the 
community, and we take pleasure in rec- 
ommending him.” (No beginning author 
could possibly get such a letter from a 
bank anyway.) Thousands of tyro authors 
enclose letters from their ministers, war- 
dens, mayors, or what-not with their manu- 
scripts. Editors and publishers take this 
simply as an indication that the author 
is an idiot. He is. 

(6) Absolutely never trace a manuscript 
unless the period of time elapsed would ob- 
viously indicate loss: for instance, many 
beginning authors send a tracer after a 
short story a week or two after it has gone 
out. Such a tracer shouldn’t be sent un- 
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der a couple of months; on books even a 
longer time could safely elapse. Editors 
and publishers often hold for further con- 
sideration manuscripts which they consider 
border line cases—that is, they felt some in- 
terest in the script, but cannot make up 
their minds. When a tracer comes in on 
such a script they make up their minds 
quickly—they send the script back. 

(7) Do not ever tell an editor or a pub- 
lisher that you were on the staff of your 
high school or college paper; or that you 
once wrote for the local newspaper (un- 
less the local newspaper had a circulation 
of about a million, and you wrote under a 
by-line. ) 

(8) Never supply alternative endings. 
Many young short story writers notice, at 
the end of a tale, that it could have ended 
several other ways; so they suggest these 
other endings. The editor will always feel 
that you should have made up your mind 
yourself which was the best ending, and 
supplied it. 

(9) In submitting a book manuscript of 
a novel, don’t tell the editor that the char- 
acters are real people. They'll scare him 
instantly; he’ll think at once of libel suits. 

(10) Don’t go over your agent’s head 
when a manuscript is under consideration. 
If the agent is no good, fire him. After you 
have fired the agent then tell the editor 
that you are handling yourself, or that you 
have another agent. If you go over the 
agent’s head the editor is on the spot be- 
cause if he then dickers direct with you 
he can get into plenty of trouble with the 
agent; and he would rather lose you, than 
the agent’s good will. 

Over and above, and in and out of all 
these things, is the matter of anxiety, and 
hurry, and hysteria, which usually afflicts 
the new author with his first offerings. All 
editors and publishers hate every sign and 
indication of this and get rid of an author 
afflicted by it with dispatch. All this would 
indicate, I am aware, that editors and pub- 
lishers are for the most part a bunch of 
pompous -hard-to-get-along-with bastards. 
So what are you going to do about it? 
They’ve got you by the Well-Known until 
you become a Name, after which you can 
take it out on them beaucoup. 
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Ten Things You Must 
(1) FIND OUT, always, by actual count, 


or close estimation, the minimum and 
maximum word length that a given maga- 
zine editor will use. 

(2) Find out something about the 
nature of a given book publisher’s list be- 
fore sending him a book. The easiest way 
to do this is to go to some book store and 
get copies of the publisher’s catalogue for 
the last season, the new one, or several 
seasons. 

(3) Mail the manuscript flat unless it 
is a short-short. 

(4) Either enclose postage for return, 
or a short note directing that the manu- 
script be returned express, collect. 

(5) Retype, or have retyped, the manu- 
script, when it becomes thoroughly obvious 
that it has been submitted a number of 
times. 

(6) Leave sufficient (generous) margins 
on both short and long material to allow 
for proof-readers’ corrections and direc- 
tions. 

(7) Keep a carbon copy of all manu- 
scripts, since often manuscripts, already 
bought, get lost, or partially damaged. 

(8) If you have no typewriter, get your 
manuscript typed. 

(9) Always have enough dough to live 
on in case the thing you are so sure will 
be bought is rejected. (If an editor finds 
out you are starving he will be as con- 
temptuous of you as all your friends and 
relatives will be.) 

(10) Try Benzedrine inhalant first before 
you get yourself into all these lousy com- 
plications; maybe it’ll satisfy you so well, 
you'll decide that writing can’t hold a can- 
dle to it. 


There are three principal markets for the 
money writer: The Stage, the Screen, and 
Prose. Into these we will now examine, 
with some pain. 


101 Reasons Why You Shouldn't Write 
a Play 
HE STAGE, to all intents and pur- 
poses, is a closed market for the new 
writer. 
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There are various side entrances that the 
new writer may approach in connection 
with it—none of them too satisfactory. 
Betty Smith, author of that phenomenal 
Best Seller, “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” 
approached the stage direct many years ago. 
She acted upon it, and wrote full length 
plays with the hope that one might be pro- 
duced. When this failed she set herself to 
writing little one-act plays which she sold 
nor for direct production, but to a firm 
called Samuel French & Co., which pub- 
lishes them in book form. Sold in book 
form they are hawked around the country 
to groups of what-have-you such as Parent 
Teachers’ Associations, who wish to mon- 
key with dramaturgy. When they produce 
a Samuel French one-act play they send 
in some royalties to the Company and these 
royalties are divided between the Company 
and the author. Thus, if the author has a 
lot of them in circulation, he may make 
a bare living out of it, as did Mrs. Smith 
when she lived for years with her two 
daughters in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Finally, Mrs. Smith wrote a novel, and it 
promptly rolled up such monumental dough 
for her that she quickly moved to the 
Savoy-Plaza Hotel, New York. Once Mrs. 
Smith had thus, in her oblique manner of 
doing so, approached the legitimate stage, 
only one more hectic stride still separated 
her from making a touchdown. That step 
was the writing of a full-length play suit- 
able for present-day production. I say 
present-day production because the stage, 
whatever the text-books tell you to the con- 
trary, with all their drivel about the unities 
and the immutable laws of drama, is a 
strictly topical proposition, rivalled only by 
the press. Were this not so, then Mrs. 
Smith would simply have gone to the stor- 
age concern she employs to house her 
trunks full of yellowing and aged manu- 
scripts, and, presto, had every producer, 
backer, and Broadway theatre owner read- 
ing them avidly. Not that Mrs. Smith’s 
new “full-length play suitable for present- 
day production” would necessarily have 
been better than her former ones; it may, 
indeed, have been so much worse. The 
point is that now she could romp into the 
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offices of producers in New York and 
Hollywood and get some attention. 

I once sold a play four times without 
having it ever produced once by anybody. 
It is customary now for play producers in 
New York to “option” plays. According to 
a ruling by the Dramatists Guild of the 
Author’s League of America the producer, 
after buying a play on option, must return 
the full rights in the play (but not, for- 
tunately, request his money back) to the 
author if the option is not taken up on 
due date. Whereupon the author may sell 
his play again as many times as he likes 
and always get his rights in it back in a 
short time if it is not produced. There are 
playwrights in New York who have never 
had a play produced who have lived (scan- 
tily) for years on this form of “playwrit- 
ing.” And playwriting, of course, in fact, 
it is! 

It is almost unknown, however, for a 
free-lance writer who wishes to approach 
the New York play market, to succeed in 
getting attention without going to New 
York. If, therefore, you live in Dopeston, 
Idaho, and are not so mentally depleted 
by this fact as to be incapable of acting 
on sound advice, you will not write a play. 
Plays are written by super-duper plu-per- 
fectly brilliant lords of dramatic creation 
who live a half a block off Times Square, 
or by sons-in-law of theatre owners. You 
may have most positive assurance that no- 
body who ever did live in Dopeston, Idaho, 
ever did write a successful play. If, how- 
ever, you write a novel, or a short story, 
you simply mail or express it to New York, 
to an agent, or a publisher, or an editor, 
and many times yearly the thing will be 
accepted and published without further 
ado. Not so a play. If you mail a play to 
a producer he will throw it up on a shelf 
somewhere, and years later after you have 
threatened to sue him, he may get one of 
his flunkies to dig it out and send it back 
to you unread. 

If you send it to an agent you find, first, 
that you do not know any such agents and 
ean’t find any. Those that are any good, 
will almost never take on newcomers. They 
are not the same as the usual literary 
agents; they have separate offices and work 
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in an entirely different way. If you do find 
one and send in your play, the agent will 
have little or no interest in it even if it is 
good. Producers wish to deal only with 
known names, usually. About once every 
ten or fifteen years some newcomer, such 
as Lillian Hellman (“Children’s Hour’) 
beats this rap and does get a play produced 
without having any “in.” But Lillian Hell- 
man is replete with schmaltz. Do you have 
schmaltz? And, jeez, it’s important! Not 
that it’s a sine qua non. I myself have no 
schmaltz. But to revert, she is, before every- 
thing else, an individual of high pressure 
and terrific voltage. She probably tagged 
Shumlin (who produced “Children’s Hour,” ) 
around until he damned near went mad 
and had to produce her play to get any 
peace. But that sort of things happens so 
seldom it is a waste of time to try it. Un- 
fortunately when a Hellman, or an Ann 
Nichols (“Abie’s Irish Rose”) does go over 
that way they talk about it widely, and 
everyone jumps to the conclusion that 
many plays are accepted and produced that 
way. 

It just isn’t so. 

Ann Nichols tramped around New York 
driving harried producers into frenzies with 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” for several years before 
it was finally produced. It was, I think, 
the biggest money-maker of the last two 
decades (going on three decades, I think.) 
At first every producer in New York agreed 
that there was nothing in it whatever. I 
still agree with that thought, but evidently 
there was something in Ann Nichols. 

If the new writer were to follow Ann 
Nichols’, or Miss Hellman’s lead, his 
chances of running a producer to earth 
would be so small as not to be worth try- 
ing. The better angle would be the Betty 
Smith angle—first to make a name in some 
other field of writing and then, after be- 
coming a Big Shot, have at the producers. 

In short, the worst possible odds against 
the new writer exist in the legitimate play 
production field. 


101 Reasons Why You Should Write 
a Novel 


QOMEHOW the novel, even the com- 
mercial novel, has managed to escape, 
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at least for the time being, the whoremon- 
gering that goes on in the name of litera- 
ture in this country. 

Many of the Best Seller novels are very 
soundly written by excellent hired hands 
who, in some cases, would deserve the re- 
spect of posterity (if any posterity may be 
counted upon). 

Usually the strictly commercial cash and 
carry novelist approaches his publisher from 
a former performance of some sort. That 
is, he may have written short stories, or a 
mildly successful play, or articles for maga- 
zines. Perhaps he merely wrote an early 
novel which he fondly considered “literary” 
and which had some success, but which did 
not entice his first publisher into a letter re- 
questing another bottle of the mixture as 
before. 

The approach of such a novelist would, 
today, often be through sample chapters 
and a synopsis. The novelist might well 
write to a publisher (or write through his 
agent to a publisher) suggesting a tricky 
title and theme. If these interested the pub- 
lisher he might write back saying some- 
thing to the general effect of: “I like your 
title, and your theme. Give me a few sam- 
ple chapters and a synopsis.” The novelist 
would then write him say five to fifteen 
thousand words of sample (finished) chap- 
ters, and provide him with a twenty-five 
hundred to five thousand word synopsis of 
the main interest in the remaining chapters 
to come. If the publisher were heartened 
thereby he would in all likelihood make 
suggestions touching a more commercial 
handling of the theme, etc., and these, if 
agreed to on the part of the author, would 
bring forth an offer by the publisher of 
advance royalties to finance the author in 
finishing the book. Also the publisher 
would likely provide a “deadline” or date 
when the book should be completed. 

It is often supposed by tyro writers, as 
in the case of such literary soldiers of good 
fortune, for instance, as H. Allen Smith, 
that books are written cold, sent off, and 
accepted by the first publisher that sees 
them and thus forwarded to the Best Seller 
lists. Almost always there is another story 
behind the performance, not generally 
known. Smith, for instance, spent many 


years in the newspaper business before he 
tackled book length prose. He advanced 
from ordinary reporter to the writer of 
humorous character sketches, done from 
interviews with famous persons. His writ- 
ing practice, and knowledge of how to cut 
prose corners, was profound long before he 
tackled his first novel, and, later, his other 
book length material. His success was due 
to this, not to any accident. Lucky accidents 
in the field of cash and carry writing are 
few. New writers think they are many be- 
cause of their lack of knowledge of the 
background of writers that seem to them 
new; as in the case of Smith and Smith. 
(Betty and H. Allen.) Betty Smith gained 
her knowledge of writing from years of 
writing French one-act plays, about which 
few novel readers ever heard. Incidentally 
Betty and H. Allen are not related to each 
other, or to the famous Smith Brothers of 
Michigan City, Indiana. 

Yet despite all this the beginning novelist 
often gets astounding breaks. That is be- 
cause the competition in the novel writing 
department is less severe than in the short 
story field, movie field or play field. A bad 
novel has much better chances of accept- 
ance than a good short story. Everyone 
thinks short stories are easier to write than 
novels; whereas the reverse is, I think, true. 

Strangely enough few books publishers or 
editors will insist upon plot or story strength 
in even what they hope will be a Best Seller 
novel. What they do insist upon is integrity 
of characterization. Integrity of character- 
ization flows out of two things: a tremen- 
dous inherent ability on the part of the 
new novelist to write good characterization, 
or his slavish following of real characters in 
descriptions of his “fictive” characters. The 
novelist who intends to write clearly for 
money, and for no other reason—unless he 
has evidence to support the thought that he 
is a genius—would do well to stick to real 
characters. That is, previous to setting 
down a word of his novel he should study 
one or two “lead” characters from real life 
and use them closely as a basis for his fiction 
characters. (Not so closely, it is to be hoped, 
as to get into court over it.) Thus contrived 
a novel without plot, or even visible story, 
has a good commercial chance if it has 
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some quality of originality and the writing 
is not too bad. It is seldom that a really 
bad novel becomes a huge best seller—but 
novels that simply stink to the high heavens 
often attain prodigious sales and call for 
contract offers from all directions. 

It is my considered opinion—taken from 
many live specimens—that the beginning 
writer’s best possible initial venture is a full 
length novel. Unless the beginning writer 
is an idiot as complete and abysmal as those 
strange people who manage ration boards, 
he will, when he has come to the last chap- 
ter of his novel, recognize the fact that the 
first chapter stinks. That will be because dur- 
ing the course of the writing of the thing he 
will have picked up a lot of prose trickery 
which he can then use to good purpose in re- 
writing the first chapter—and most of the 
rest of the chapters; until, perhaps, happily 
enough, when he gets to the end of the 
second version he will recognize the same 
condition he did in the first instance, and 
again rewrite until at length he will have 
finished something pretty good. Danger, of 
course, lies here for Perfectionists, lest after 
they have arrived at the Pretty Good stage 
they go on and on until they begin to twitch 
and cause attention on the part of their 
relatives looking toward a straitjacket. It is 
not possible to tell a young novelist where 
lies the line of demarcation between good 
enough writing and perfectionism. A young 
novelist must have some sense. 

The young novelist who approaches the 
field from other branches of writing need 
not, of course, consider these matters too 
closely. The chances are that his first draft 
will be good enough, with some minor re- 
vision. 

Heaven knows it would be almost im- 
possible for even a literary critic to write 
a novel so bad that he couldn’t find a pub- 
lisher for it by some off chance. Many of 
the four or five thousand novels published 
yearly give off a stench to rival that of a 
person who has smeared himself with Life- 
joy Soap, in order to remove a body odor 
which he only imagined he had in the first 
place. 

Another reason why the novel is the new 
writer’s best first venture is that few novels 
make any money worthwhile. The percent- 
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age of Best Sellers out of the whole ruck 
of yearly novels is negligible. But the in- 
direct returns on a novel are often hearten- 
ing. Also, they are the best possible way to 
learn to write without getting caught at 
it—what I mean by that is if you start on 
short stories, by the time you have finished 
your tenth, or hundredth, you will have 
learned a little something about writing; 
but in the meantime you will have sent 
your awful original stuff off to editors and 
established in their minds the thought that 
you were struck upon the head by a falling 
building in your youth. Whereupon you 
will have to change your name later, and 
your address, and start all over again. On 
the other hand your novel is not likely to 
get out of the house until you, yourself, 
have established some small critical facul- 
ty. Even at that your insurance against 
future agony is none too secure. I used 
to pick up the first or second novels of 
novelists I know when I saw them around 
on twenty-five cent tables and give them 
to their authors as a “favor.” This caused 
some distress and near trauma on the part 
of all hands. 

Of course, the ideal thing to do would 
be to write your first novel as you may 
write your tenth; but since you cannot do 
that, unless you are a Rosicrucian or a 
genius, the next best thing is to go ahead 
with a meat axe, feeling fairly confident 
that nobody but your wife will arise in 
later years to confront you with it, and you 
can always get back at her by pointing out 
that you anyhow got the price of her first 
girdle out of it and that her posterior to- 
day bears the same resemblance to her 
girlish hip profile that your tenth novel does 
to your first. 


The Movie Racket—The Complete and 
Total Dope 


ANY persons believe that the largest 
money for the deliberately money- 
minded writer is in Hollywood. As a matter 
of fact it is not. Successful playwrights who 
never approach Hollywood often make 
more money. Writers’ salaries in Hollywood 
range into astronomical figures—when com- 
‘puted or thought of, on a weekly basis. 
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There are a few writers in Hollywood 
who make as low as seventy-five dollars a 
week. Most make between two hundred 
and fifty to five hundred, and a few make 
between five hundred a week and five thou- 
sand a week. A very few have even gone 
above five thousand dollars per week. Not- 
ably, Ben Hecht. 

There is, however, no way that the new 
writer can say to himself: “I will go to 
Hollywood and become a screen writer.” 
The thing is almost never done legitimate- 
ly. A few writers in Hollywood do all the 
work, while, for every actual working writer 
there are at least four who do practically 
nothing but get much better money. Many 
of these latter did come to Hollywood to 
be writers; but they did not succeed through 
their writing. Usually the real Hollywood 
writer attains to his access to Big Dough 
and the studio’s list of stock players through 
deeds of valor in other branches of writing. 
Among the highly paid writers in Holly- 
wood who do the actual writing for pictures 
you will find many known novelists, short- 
story writers, and playwrights. Of late years 
you will also find writers who were first 
heard of through radio writing—and a few 
(and among these latter some of the most 
highly paid) who wrote vaudeville comic 
skits. 

However, you can sit out there in Podex, 
North Dakota, 
if it becomes a Best Seller 
to Hollywood as though you came upon 
a magic carpet. Even if the novel “stinx 
for pix.” That is, if it is a novel which has 
no picture value whatsoever, if your pub- 
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of the novel is formidable, 
trick. You'll be sent for— 
the novel is bought for pictures. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if you want to see Hollywood 
that badly, you the 
contract for the novel the provision that 
you be hired to work on its screen version. 
If such a depressing thing happens to you, 
you will be asked to assist, with several half- 
wits who once were probably bookmakers, 
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in changing your novel into something so 
unlike if that you will be as surprised as the 
audience about what comes out of it. This 


experience not seldom turns “money writ- 
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ers” back to the Straight and Narrow path 
of literature (for a time at least). But to 
sum up, your chances of becoming a Holly- 
wood writer without first becoming some 
other sort of writer, are not worth consider- 
ing. Firing prospective movie scripts at 
Hollywood is a waste of time. 

Many young writers of both short stories 
and the novel, ask themselves how best they 
can include in their work something that 
will lead it Hollywoodward. 

This is a much harder question to answer 
than the tyro believes. He always thinks 
that a person like myself, for instance, who 
has worked for pictures, should be able to 
give him a definite formula. This is abso- 
lutely impossible, for the simple reason that 
many novels, plays, and some short stories, 
are bought, by Hollywood, not because of 
what is in them, but because of the pub- 
licity value that surrounds them. 

There are certain rough rules, however, 
that may help a bit. 

Hollywood’s foremost problem is, of 
course, casting. The whole of Hollywood 
lives, moves, and has its being, on the Star 
System. A star of magnifique magnitude 
does not want, ordinarily, to be “topped,” 
by a protagonist lead, feature players, or 
supporting players. An ideal Hollywood 
novel, or short story, or play, is one that 
contains a stellar part that overwhelms 
everything else inherent in the work. Of 
course, every now and then Hollywood, at 
its wits end, grabs up a whole handful of 
stars and throws them opposite each other 
in a bunch of expensive junk which almost 
always fails. Usually, however, the ideal 
Hollywood top boxoffice picture contains a 
solo part which makes everything else in- 
significant. Many Hollywood stars are 
cranky and able to force their idiosyncrasies 
down upon the producers. They will shun 
a story that gives anyone else a chance. 
They want all the “takes,” or lines. Most 
writers do not realize it, but many times 
the purchase of a story property (as Holly- 
wood calls a novel, play, or short story) is 
influenced by the star. Most of the stars 
pore through the late novels and short 
stories, looking for a vehicle. They always 
look for something wherein they could be 
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the sort they will go to the studio, demand 
that the story be purchased. and go into 
expensive vapors if it is not. 

Let me give you a case in point of the 
power of stars in this respect; a very funny 
situation which, alas alack, I must limn 
without any names. 

A certain menial employed in Holly- 
wood, at an institution where he was con- 
stantly in touch with the stars, wrote a 
lousy movie original. He got in touch with 
a star and showed it to the person. (I am 
using “person” not derisively, but to cover 
up the sex of the “person.”) This “person” 
casually looked at the typescript, and, be- 
ing customarily stinking drunk, said, in the 
presence of witnesses: “I want it.” This 
star is a free-lance player, much sought 
after. Gossip carried to the studio in ques- 
tion the situation and the star’s statement. 
Several studios got in touch with the menial 
and wild bidding started for an utterly no 
good story. The bidding finally mounted to 
such proportions that the menial would be 
fixed for life. He sold the story to the 
highest studio bid. 

The star was called in, told that the 
story had been bought, and asked to play 
in it. The “person” then read it, for the 
first time, announced that it stank to the 
high Heavens, and the hell with it. The 
story was never produced. The menial will 
live comfortably the rest of his life on the 
proceeds. The studio, the star, nobody was 
particularly concerned about:the matter one 
way or another. It was just, as they say in 
Hollywood, “One of those things.” 

One thing somewhat helpful in “slant- 
ing” a novel or a short story toward pic- 
tures is the realization that most pictures 
are made, roughly speaking, in seven parts 
(reels). That is to say, having seen a movie 
or two, ask yourself, “What is there in my 
story, or novel, that will divide nicely into 
seven reel adjustment?” In these seven 
reels, usually, one reel “tops” another. The 
first reel begins slowly, introducing the 
characters, background and situation. The 
second reel develops the first plot situation; 
but, unlike a short story (an average short 
story) from that point on you have to go 
through the intermediate stages of ad- 
vancement, or topping, through reels three, 
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four, and five, until in reels six and seven 
you come to a sharp dramatic crux which 
usually a short story cannot space out (it 
usually takes a novel length to do this). 
However, a few thoroughly smart slick short 
story writers, even within the five to seven 
thousand word length of the average short 
story indicate briefly, action and situation, 
that would build up the third, fourth, and 
fifth reels. 

Depressingly enough the “chase” is still 
prime Hollywood fodder. Even the most 
naive sort of chase is valued toward the end 
of even the most serious story or novel. 
Next to sex, the chase is the most valuable 
of all Hollywood assets. 

The League of Decency, the Hays office, 
the Parent Teachers’ Association, and other 
associated instruments of unquestioning 
suppression, have mostly taken away sex; so 
that the chase, today, in Hollywood, as- 
sumes as large proportions as it ever did— 
larger perhaps. 

To sum up then: if you can, in your 
novel or short story, have the leading pro- 
tagonist far more important than any of 
the other characters; think and write in 
terms of accelerating tempo of action and 
situation; throw in a climactic scene that 
devolves around a chase; in this way you 
are slanting, as far as you possibly can, your 
vehicle Hollywoodward. there is nothing 
else, of which I know that will help to 
this end. 


Prose As a Medium—And the Short 
Cut to It 


ROSE, of course, in the Cash and Carry 

connotation, may take many forms, some 
of them painful. The essay, for instance, 
ranks now with the Dodo Bird. Forgetting 
the other forms let us here consider only the 
novel and the short story. Both are, of 
course, prose. 

Prose is something a college student gets 
himself all tangled up in when he stops 
thinking of writing as writing and begins 
to think of it as a sort of wordy tight rope 
walking. 

To write good prose naturally is to have 
a flair for expressing yourself simply. Sim- 
plicity is, today, the keynote of all good 
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writing, whether it is good writing for ex- 
hibitionistic purposes, such as Belles Lettres, 
or good writing which it is hoped will sell 
for cash. 

Unfortunately in high schools and col- 
leges many of the literature classes still in- 
sist upon the study of the classics. This is 
the precise equivalent of studying John L. 
Sullivan’s fistic technique in order to be- 
come a modern boxer. The modern boxer 
has learned to cut so many muscular cor- 
ners that John L. Sullivan today wouldn’t 
have a chance with them—using his old 
technique. 

Present day writers owe more to the 
growth of the art of publicity copy writ- 
ing than they do to Melville, Milton, or 
Moliere, Cervantes, Defoe or Swift. An ad- 
vertising copywriter wishing to write a 
twenty-five word ad usually writes it out in 
five hundred words and then proceeds to 
cut. When he can no longer get another 
word out of the copy, or another comma 
switched to a neater position, he considers 
his ad finished. After a time he begins 
to get the knack of cutting corners with 
words so deftly that his first drafts need 
less and less cutting. 

The modern prose writer must know 
something of this streamlined way with 
words since no editor or publisher will let 
him go flossy. There are various ways to 
learn this. These ways are as various as 
the many writers I have known. Some of 
them, as a matter of fact, had the knack 
at the outset. 

One way which seems to me particularly 
efficient is to have someone give you the 
thought, or gist, of a sequence in a story 
or a novel and then try your hand at word- 
ing it. Comparison of this with the original 
is usually quite revealing, and not a little 
maddening. I would suggest that you thus 
try your hand at the “Sleeping Bag” 
sequence in Mr. Hemingway’s “For Whom 
the Bell Tolls.” Mr. Hemingway started 
out, apparently, with an awesome gift for 
making words lie down and say uncle, even 
in a sleeping bag. 

The average beginning prosateur starts 
out by writing full novels, or short stories, 
in his own awkward style, and sending them 
in to publishers, thus prejudicing the pub- 
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lishers against anything else of the guy’s he 
may see in the future. 

Sometimes this works. It does, particu- 
larly, if the tyro, from the start, has a 
natural gift for word slinging. 

More often than not it fails to work— 
just as it would fail in a man who wished 
to play the saxophone and started out by 
buying the instrument and next getting an 
engagement to play in public before prac- 
ticing. Naive early prose often has quite 
the same effect upon editors’ ears as the 
saxophone would have upon your ears 
under such lamentable circumstances. 

Richard English, one of the most success- 
ful of the present day slick paper writers, 
has a way of expressing it which seems to 
me boundlessly practical. He says (I am 
not quoting him verbatim) that he writes 
every story as though it were a telegram 
for which he were going to have to pay— 
by the word—himself. 

Most modern prose, is, in fact, tele- 
graphic in effect—that is, the highest paid 
modern prose. It is designed to express the 
most possible thought in the least possible 
space. You will find the magazines today 
filled with short stories, by experts in venal 
writing, which contain, per short story, as 
much story value as the full novels of a 
century, or even half a century ago. An 
instructive insight into the possibilities of 
this may be noted in the truncated radio 
versions of seven reel motion pictures. It 
is obvious that this condensed sort of prose 
will increase in popularity. 

For instance, consider the play “Hold 
Back the Dawn,” which, after being made 
into a motion picture, was given as a lengthy 
radio serial covering a week’s time over the 
National Broadcasting System’s Star Play- 
house. Later the same story was given in 
half an hour in the Screen Guild Theatre’s 
broadcast (C. B. S.). This latter half hour 
version lacked nothing material from the 
many former renditions. While this sort of 
dido is not, strictly speaking, Prose, it comes, 
nevertheless, from writing—from truncated 
writing which now governs, and increas- 
ingly will govern, the writing of prose in 
this country for the more vast cash and 
carry markets. I have no doubt that Rich- 
ard English, if he wished, could rewrite 
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the half-hour version of “Hold Back the 
Dawn,” into a twelve hundred word Col- 
lier’s short story. It is the ability to do 
this sort of thing which is highly paid in all 
quarters today. It means, sadly enough, on 
the other hand, that the beginning writer 
today not only has to consider the trun- 
cation of his ideas, but must also take into 
consideration the fact that the story con- 
tent of anything he writes must be increas- 
ingly compact in order to hold interest. 
In short, the writer, today, of a twelve 
hundred word Short-Short must have about 
as much plot in it as he would have had 
in a five thousand word short story two 
or three decades ago. Fortunately this is 
not true of the modern commercial novel. 


Benzedrine Versus the Short Story, 
and the Approach to Both 


GREAT many people are being 

weaned from the American commer- 

cial Short Story by a drug called Benzedrine 

which has the same effect, costs about the 

same, and can be had in many States with- 
out prescription. 

Those of you who decide to take up Ben- 
zedrine instead of the American commercial 
short story will find it in a convenient little 
“sniffer” container. It is marked “Brand 
of Amphetamine.” The sniffer is packed 
with amphetamine, 325 mg; oil of laven- 
der, 97 mg; menthol 32 mg. It is manu- 
factured by Smith, Kline & French, at Phil- 
adelphia, and, like the Saturday Evening 
Post, may be obtained at most any drug 
store. (If you order it from Smith, Kline 
& French direct, do not send stamps.) 

I do not know what Amphetamine may 
be, but I would back it across the board as 
compared to the amorphous junk that goes 
into American commercial short. stories. 
Amphetamine sounds to me not unlike the 
“Oomph” in American short stories — but 
much more admirable, I am sure. Am- 
phetamine gives me a lift; while the av- 
erage American commercial short story 
makes me feel as though I had fallen 
through an open manhole, You will also find 
that the American commercial short story 
contains a great deal of lavender, but in a 
far less cleanly form. 


The American commercial short story, 
which we shall hereafter call ACST, along 
with the jolly contemporary habit of drop- 
ping all but the first letters or words, has 
only one purpose. It is supposed to con- 
vince all wives that, although their own 
husbands are stupid dopes, other husbands 
are noble fellows; and vice versa. It is in- 
tended to convince little car hops who, as 
a matter of fact service their best tipping 
customers in a manner more piquant than 
conventional, that all other working girls 
remain virgins until they are married, It is, 
in short, contrived to convince everyone in 
the United States that everyone but him- 
self is virtuous, noble, unselfish, praise- 
worthy, and altogether an inhuman mon- 
ster with gaudy Christmas tree ornaments 
of a metaphysical sort all over him. In the 
entire history of the world’s literature noth- 
ing more ridiculous has ever been seen in 
print than ACST—and I am sure (with 
a sigh of relief) that never again will such 
stuff appear in print, after Benzedrine has 
made an end of it. Yet, in the interim, 
while more and more thousands desert the 
ACST in favor of Benzedrine, there is a 
lot of money yet in those mines. 

There are various types of ACST. The 
most highly paid is the Slick Paper Story. 
This is so called because it appears for the 
most part in magazines printed upon glazed 
paper. (Not always, however.) The main 
difference between this type of story and 
the other types is that it brings higher 
prices because of a higher “buffing.” This 
buffing consists for the most part in style. 
Out of the ruck of smaller magazines, 
yearly, there emerge certain writers who, 
after a period of apprenticeship in the pulp 
magazines develop this polished style. They 
so develop because to begin with they were 
better writers (for commercial purposes) 
than those who failed to make the grade. 
They were better possibly because they 
were born with trickier minds ; or, perhaps, 
only because they had sense enough not to 
take courses in how to write short stories. 

The pulp magazines are so called because 
they are printed on rough paper. In some 
instances far better stories, considered as 
such, and not as exercises in smart writing, 
appear in the pulp magazines than in the 
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slick magazines. Both pulp magazines and 
slick paper magazines contain practically 
identical stories. The difference is in style, 
or in slanting. 

For decades teachers of the short story 
have frightened youngsters about “plot,” 
in connection with them. Plot is not at all 
the important thing. An ACST must con- 
tain conflict. If it does contain conflict, 
plot will also be present as a natural by- 
product. Conflict must usually be as be- 
tween human beings—or if not as between 
human beings, then as between one human 
being and some other element, such as his 
mother-in-law or an earthquake. For one 
human character there must be sympathy 
and “involvement.” You have probably 
never seen the word “involvement” used 
this way ; it is a hell of a way to use it, but 
since I am in no position to coin anything 
else tonight, why not coin a word? 

By involvement I mean the reader must 
carry on an affaire of some sort with one of 
the characters so that he may be vitally 
concerned about him or her. In most cases 
the reader should project his own person- 
ality into the personality of the sympathetic 
character and live with him. (Esquire Mag- 
azine might have Varga illustrate this 
handily and I hereby bequeath the idea to 
Arnold Gingrich for what it is worth—not 
less than fifty bucks, I hope.) 

When the short story writer has involved 
the reader with a character in the story, 
through sympathetic wanglings of a de- 
vious sort, he must then involve the char- 
acter in conflict, which means that he will 
have involved the reader in conflict. And, 
since the author is not around so that the 
reader can beat the hell out of him for such 
a nasty trick, the reader must finish the 
story to see how he (the reader) comes out 
of the complication, or conflict, in the end. 

I have written mountains of dizzy guff 
about how to write, and I have read moun- 
tains of dizzy guff about how to write—but 
as the years go on, and my beard has 
reached my knees, the more ashamed I am 
of some of my earlier instructions to au- 
thors, some of my earlier beliefs about 
writing ; and some of the millions of words 
of academic piffle I have read about it. 

Actually, this is all there is to the ACST. 


Involvement of the reader with a character, 
involvement of the character in conflict. 
Do that—only that—and you can forget all 
the other rules and never go wrong; in fact, 
you have far less chance of going wrong if 
you know only this one rule. Forget plot 
altogether. It cannot help but flow out of 
conflict. A conflict always has a start. That 
is the beginning of your story. Conflict al- 
ways either stops at once or gets worse. If 
it stops at once you might as well throw 
your short story away. If it gets worse your 
story more hectic. Conflict always 
comes to an end if it is between human 
beings—it would have to come to an end 
somewhere because human beings, fortu- 
nately, come to an end. It is hardly wise, 
however, to let your “involvement” (sym- 
pathetic) character come to an end; be- 
cause if you do, then the reader with whom 
you have involved the character may start 
out next morning with a “tic” from sub- 
conscious ditherings about his own death. 

Of course the simplest—and I do mean 
simplest, in all connotations of the word— 
short story is the old one about the boy and 
the girl. Since you wish to keep both of 
these characters in nice shape throughout, 
and can’t have the more devastating of the 
conflict come from either one of them usu- 
ally, it is well to include a villain. 

The ACST villain is the strangest crea- 
ture the world has ever seen; in fact the 
world has probably not ever seen any of 
him at all. 

If you happen to have had an education 
—even one of those they give you along 
with a state university sheepskin, you will, 
today, know something about the psychol- 
ogy of the human mind. 

How the ACST could have continued 
with its villains after the intensive knowl- 
edge of human psychology that has been 
strewn around is a mystery to me, 

Obviously a man who wishes to grab the 
heroine by the neck and chew off her ear 
is not a villain at all. He is a sick man. One 
should feel sorry for him instead of hating 
him, just as if he had a carbuncle on the 
back of his neck. But still the ACST fea- 
tures all villains as men and women of 
heavy moral turpitude instead of clearly 
sick people—and it is that way you will 
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have to view them until the science of psy- 
chology struggles out from under the 
church and into cleanly human everyday 
practice. 

Actually in the ACST the hero and hero- 
ine usually have a far more psychopathic 
stench than the villain. At least you can do 
something about the villain. You can have 
him arrested, and the police will beat the hell 
out of him, and he will be locked up where 
he cannot get in the way for awhile—unless 
he has money, in which case he will not 
stay locked up for long. 

But the hero, reeking of psychopathic 
exhibitionistic nobility, and the heroine 
smelling to high Heaven of an unhealthy 
virtue that would make a cat sick, nobody 
can do anything about. If such dreadful 
people appeared in real life there would be 
nothing to do with them but do away with 
them. Humanity couldn’t endure them. 
I have studied people sedulously all my life ; 
I have made a living writing for a quarter 
century; but I have never yet seen a hu- 
man being anywhere who was in the faint- 
est way like a hero, heroine, or villain, in 
an ACST. I have asked some of the most 
prominent ACST writers in this country if 
they ever had—they never had. 

The general idea seems to have been, at 
the outset, that if you create fictive people 
who show signs of a maudlin morality that 
might be convenient to large advertisers, 
such people will by some magic appear. 
They haven’t. They won’t. But you can- 
not write the ACST successfully without 
playing that nauseating game and unless 
you face up to this terrific, terrifying, but 
inescapable fact, and take account of it, it 
will promptly take account of you and hit 
you in the back of the neck. 

Totally unlike the novel hero, your 
ACST hero must be unlike life; so must 
your heroine, and your villain. Where are 
you to find such romantic robots? Very 
simple. In the pages of the magazine to 
which you hope to contribute. If you will 
notice carefully—especially through a con- 
siderable file of a given magazine—you will 
find the same sort of people pictured in 
their short stories. That is because the 
writers who write for a given magazine, or 
group of magazines, go to them for their 
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characters. That is what you must do also 
in order to find out what type of conflict to 
use. In this manner also you must find your 
stylistic approach. About this Puckish man- 
ner of approach you will be allowed no 
latitude. All American editors of magazines 
work on the same theory. They decide that 
certain types of stories will do best in their 
magazines. They keep making their authors 
write the same stories over and over again 
until the readers in boredom turn to other 
magazines ;.whereupon the circulation goes 
down, the editor gets fired, and another 
editor comes in and does the same thing 
all over again. This applies to the slick 
magazines, the pulp magazines, the religious 
magazines, the communist magazines, the 
highbrow magazines—all magazines! 

Probably the single most important thing 
that you can be told about writing the 
ACST is not to get the matter damnably 
complicated and obfuscated in your mind. 
Successful writers of the ACST know noth- 
ing about complicated rules or formulas. 
They take their tips from the magazines to 
which they wish to contribute, follow 
that general pattern, always being sure that 
there is conflict present in the story. That’s 
all there is to it—EXCEPT that unless you 
have unusual gifts right at the start you 
will have to practice quite a bit to get hold 
of a competent prose corner cutting style. 

The greatest possible confusion exists 
among tyro writers because when their 
stories are rejected because of faulty style 
(simple lack of confirmed writing practice) 
they imagine it is because there is some- 
thing the matter with their “plots.” The 
goofy ones, when they get this idea, spend 
years going from one story doctor to an- 
other trying to learn how to “plot.” All 
story doctors know perfectly well that plot 
doesn’t matter a damn, but it can be made 
to seem the bete noir to the amateur; and 
the amateur, through that notion, can be 
made to pay off endlessly. One of the 
reasons why I have written this book is to 
help you avoid the necessity of paying off 
any more. 

Believe me, if you are a beginning writer, 
and your stuff is being rejected, it isn’t be- 
cause of plot. It is simply because you’re 
not practiced enough yet to be accepted 
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no matter what story is in your story. That 
is, that will in most cases be the fault, pro- 
viding conflict is present throughout your 
story. 


Non-Fiction, and the Money That's 
Waiting to Be Picked Up 


VERY established 

one of the great hazards of the tyro 
writer is his likelihood to write what is hard 
for him instead of what is easy for him. 

Many times I have seen writers who 
could write fiction with an easy grace 
struggling frantically to write non-fiction. 

Non-fiction has come up tremendously 
in public esteem during the past two dec- 
ades. At one time it was the most un- 
profitable form of writing—now it goes 
neck and neck with fiction in cash rewards. 

The science of psychology and the science 
of endocrinology have made wonderful 
strides forward since the First World War. 
Somehow the Church has managed to keep 
the larger masses of people in ignorance of 
these sciences, since a full knowledge of 
them makes religion seem peculiar. I be- 
lieve, however, that one of the first things 
a new writer should do is to go to the 
library and read at least one good late 
book on both these sciences. 

There are those constituted mentally in 
such fashion that no matter how they 
strain for years, fiction bewilders them and 
they cannot write it because they have not 
that type of mind, and never will have. 
Others, with orderly, pragmatic, systematic 
minds find at once that their feeling for 
fact makes non-fiction a cinch for them. 
There is hardly a magazine today, except 
the lowest of pulps, that fails to use some 
non-fiction ; and I know of no book pub- 
lisher who does not have non-fiction on his 
list. 

It is my belief that the craving for fiction 
will be lessened in the years immediately 
to come, and that the yen for non-fiction 
will increase. 

I believe this is so because every sign 
seems to point to the fact that the United 
States American has discovered education. 
And totally like us we have not taken up 
education for what it ought to be—a means 
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to an end—but as a fad. One of the things 
that has contributed to this is the preva- 
lence of the so-called “Quiz Program,” 
which is, of course, an outgrowth of the 
cross word puzzle. 

Also for many years, we Americans had 
little real curiosity about foreign lands. Now 
that we have discovered that they too are 
full of people who breathe, eat and sleep in 
no way that differs fundamentally from our 
own way and that the so-called American 
Way is a term which lacks everything in- 
cluding definition, we are naturally getting 
more curious. The beautiful thing about 
non-fiction is that the author never needs 
to know what he is talking about. 

Think of the many books tossed off 
about World War No. 2. Every one of 
them as they appeared was gibberish within 
six months, But that didn’t matter. They 
sold! 

Think of the thousands of articles written 
against Russia, on the theory that the en- 
tire country was settled by demons, Over- 
night the demons became archangels and 
thousands of more articles were written 
about that. These articles about the arch- 
angels, like those about the demons, were 
paid for! All you need to write non-fiction 
is a pragmatic mind, a theme, and a quota- 
tion from some source I have forgotten 
which goes: “If you’re not sure, be extra 
positive about what you say.” It used to 
be applied to newspapers—but now it could 
be applied to everyone. 

To get a theme you proceed as follows: 
Go to a library and look up in the cross 
index files any off hand idea of which you 
can think. Note how many books have 
been written on the subject, and then take 
for your theme some idea that only a few 
books have been written on; say five or 
six thousand altogether. Next think up 
who it is going to annoy, and who it is 
going to please. It should annoy the sort 
of people who have access to publicity, and 
it should please the sort of people who have 
money enough to toss away some bucks on 
a new book. After that your way is clear. 
You get all the other books on the subject, 
borrow from them here and there, and 
put together a new book. This is not pla- 
giarism. Some years ago the Author’s 
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League of America pointed out: “Copying 
one book is plagiarism; copying several 
books is research.” 

In order to give your book some real 
chance of solid success you must find out a 
new fact or two not in any of the other 
books. This is a darned nuisance, but it 
adds a great deal to the chances for success 
of your book. Failure to do this is likely 
to cause the waste of all the time you spent 
on the project. The same course is to be 
followed in the case of short non-fiction 
intended for magazine publication. To wit: 
Research founded upon former articles on 
the same subject plus a new fact or two. 

Following this the only matter left is, 
again, that of style writing; which, as has 
been pointed out, must come primarily 
from practice in writing and secondarily 
through adapting your own style to the 
manner or mode of stylistic approach of 
the magazine to which the article is to be 
sent, or the publisher to whom it is going 
to be addressed. 

The great danger in all this is that again 
the writer may unnecessarily complicate 
matters. Established writers have seldom 
ever gone through courses on writing; they 
figure out their own method of procedure 
and go ahead—always keeping in mind the 
eccentricities of the editor they are going 
to approach, and the necessity for actually 
learning to write; and by learning to write 
I mean, again, simply practice. Not that 
practice will win the battle if you have not 
some flair for the project in the first place. 

Writing talent, however, considered as 
such, has almost no place in non-fiction 
writing, except, for instance, in the highly 
specialized department of humor. The most 
awful bores and morons, today, successfully 
write non-fiction. The plain fact of the 
matter is that in case you are a bore, or a 
moron, or both; and if you have no ap- 
parent talent, your safest approach to writ- 
ing is through non-fiction ; with the proviso 
that you must have a pragmatic or scholarly 
mental bent—but then all bores and mo- 
rons have that as a matter of course. 


The inescapable Choice 


HE number of people who read the 

Saturday Evening Post is negligible 
compared to the number of people who lis- 
ten to Superman on the radio. The num- 
ber of people who read the very top Best 
Seller novels is negligible compared to the 
number of people who read newspaper 
serials. 

The next mistake the beginning author 
makes, if he discoveres these two depressing 
facts, is to decide that he will then write 
novels like newspaper serials, or short stories 
that smack of Superman. The mistake lies, 
of course, in presuming that those who lis- 
ten to Superman, or those who read news- 
paper serials, are the same people who read 
the Saturday Evening Post, or the Best 
Seller novels. They are, of course, in any 
clime, or any time, minds grade themselves 
like oranges .. . a sad fact but a true one; 
and as you are going to have to contend 
with innumerable sad facts before estab- 
lishing yourself successfully as a writer, 
please begin by contending with this sad 
fact right now. So, actually, there is no 
Average Reader. Most of the people in 
the United States read practically nothing. 
I make that statement without fear of 
contradiction. The largest group of read- 
ers is among those who read _ practical 
things having to do with their immediate 
concerns. They are a group with which 
the writer of prose. in fiction form has no 
traffic whatsoever even the article 
writer has no brisk trade with them. 

No writer, of anything, can think about 
any sort of Average Reader. Readers of 
the New Yorker Magazine, for instance, 
sneer at people who read the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and the other slicks; readers of 
the slicks sneer at the readers of the pulps; 
and the readers of the pulps sneer at those 
who read Best Seller novels. Eternally the 
newly burgeoning writer conceives the idea 
of bridging all these groups by writing a 
book or short story that will appeal to all 
the groups. It cannot be done. That is, 
it cannot be done and keep out of jail. 
I can give you a title for a “How To” 
book, which if it could be used, and the 
book illustrated, and sold openly, would 
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probably sell to practically everybody in 
the world—but since we are being prac- 
tical... ! 

The best that any writer can do is to 
write for a given group of potential read- 
ers; and the best way for you to decide 
upon this is to attempt to write for the 
type of person you best understand, and 
have, during your lifetime, been most fre- 
quently associated with. This is a clean 
cut commercial writing trick that most suc- 
cessful writers avail themselves of from the 
start. 

The new writer thus can orientate him- 
self readily for the short story market; but 
it is not so easily done by the novelist. 
In the novel an entirely different element 
enters in. Book publishers, East, have, for 
years, adopted a peculiar form of snob 
publicity that has built up synthetic read- 
ers for Best Seller novels, especially those 
uttered through book clubs. This has, 
amazingly enough, forced a lot of bewild- 
ered dolts to read through books they do 
not understand, don’t like, and wouldn’t 
read but for the publicity . . . just as mill- 
ions of dithery donkeys in human form 
yearly swallow, gargle and rub upon them- 
selves nostrums of no value, because of ad- 
vertising. 

I hesitate to say it, but the way to ap- 
proach this curious group of Culture Com- 
plexed readers is through sheer dullness .. . 
usually fostered by lengthiness. Recently, 
a young lady wrote me from Maryland say- 
ing that she had four completed novels. 
All four of them had been rejected by several 
prominent publishing houses. In describ- 
ing them she gave me a wild hunch. She 
had written all of them about Maryland, 
and various things that had happened 
there over a long period of time. Each of 
her separate novels was around the con- 
ventional length: seventy-five thousand 
words. Each of them dealt with approxi- 
mately the same sort of characters. From 
the young lady’s letter I could somehow 
feel that she had something on the ball. I 
suggested to her that instead of having 
separate sets of characters she relate all 
four novels in one lengthy nightmare of a 
novel. This she did without too much diffi- 
culty. She sold this abortion the first time 
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out after it had been retyped and combined 
in one horrifying tome. I did not read any 
of the four novels, and I shall not read 
the combination of them when it is pub- 
lished; but I can easily see what happened. 
Publishers, even during the paper shortage 
times, despite everything against the proj- 
ect, still continued to go for a great mass 
of material, in imposing form, with a cer- 
tain amount of dullness making it look cul- 
tural. I am not, by the way, advising any- 
one to perform this feat. It just happened 
to work that time; it probably wouldn’t an- 
other time. I have every expectation that 
some book club will take up this novel and 
promulgate it with slaverings about its cul- 
tural content. I have no doubt that it will 
be a Best Seller, bore the living hell out 
of thousands of readers, but get by because 
of the fact that to read it is a mental feat 
causing extreme agony. I feel that the 
movies will buy it, cast it big, and spend 
a couple of million dollars making it. Now 
in speaking of the non-existent Average 
Readers— and of course, I am speaking 
of average American readers—it is well to 
take into consideration a curious fact about 
us Americans. We distrust pleasure, as a 
device of the devil. Many of us are coming 
out of this madness; but more of us re- 
main in it. Many of us still feel that to 
practice masochism upon oneself constitutes 
a sort of cleanliness toward Godliness. 
There are still millions of Americans who 
will pick up a long book highly recom- 
mended by snobbish critics and, in essence, 
say to themselves: “I’ll read it even if it 
kills me.” Don’t think you can attract peo- 
ple like that with a lively narrative, even 
if you spice it to hell and gone with sex. 
It can’t be done. 

A good, rollicking short novel, full of 
espieglerie, spicy and succinct, will be 
bought and read by. the few people left 
in the country who read because they Itke 
to. But it will not be read by the Culture 
Complexed hordes of the book clubs be- 
cause they will suspect you for not boring 
them. So forget the Average Reader. There 
is not any such paragon. There are groups 
of readers, and you must pick and choose 
between them. Your best group, needless 
to say, although I admit I have already said 
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it (and it would not be uecessary even to 
hint at the fact if only I could be sure 
that among my readers there were no 
dumb, pitiful idiots—but there are!) is the 
group you were born into, or have married 
into, or have been put into: maybe your 
folks were farmers and you were, there- 
fore, raised among pigs, and are familiar 
with their habits; or maybe you married 
a body odor heiress and dine each night 
under a crystal chandelier with a brace of 
English butlers pouring the mint sauce over 
your shoulder onto your roast lamb; in 
which case write about body odor heiress 
and what goes with them. Maybe, to con- 
clude, you’ve been put in jail a couple of 
times and know about life encircled with 
stripes and eked out behind bars. Write 
about convicts. 

But don’t be a farmer’s son, attempting 
cash and carry prose on a basis of your de- 
tailed knowledge of Manhattan bordellos. 


It will neither cash, nor carry. 


Sex and Sin 


HE average writer forgets that even 

if he does not go to church, a lot of 
Americans do. A sex novel is largely shun- 
ned by Catholics, orthodox Jews, Christ- 
ian Scientists, and the large Protestant 
Churches. Yet all of these will read a novel 
with purple sex passages in it if the novel, 
as a whole, is full of dull material that 
sounds hellish highfalutin. The protection 
against Sumner is simple. As I say, he has 
lact nearly every case against a book that 
ne has ever tackled. He depends today on 
his nuisance value in harrassing book pub- 
lishers. You can ignore him if you live far 
from New York and have never heard of 
him, but New York publishers cannot 
ignore him because they are in his legal 
jurisdiction. To circumvent him you merely 
pile up the real or pseudo literary value 
of a novel to such proportions that the 
publisher can make out a good case for the 
theory that the sex is incidental. In this 
event Sumner has never, lately, tackled a 
book. A New York judge put him down 
for the count on this about ten years ago 
when he tackled Ulysses, by James Joyce. 
A decision was rendered to the effect that 
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a book whose primary purpose is literary 
may contain ever so much diddling and 
still be classified as literature. It is hard 
to give an exact summation of this sex busi- 
ness in novels; but, roughly speaking, if 
about ten percent of your novel is aphro- 
di.iac, you can be sure of being safe. You 
might even get by with twenty percent. 
An established Big Name might get by with 
thirty! However, with ten percent of sex 
you can do a lot of passion spreading 
around the premises. Preface it by a cer- 
tain amount of dull literary junk, and fol- 
low it by some equally hoity-toity prose 
and you can, in your novel, write seventy- 
five hundred words of a sex scene that will 
start the dog howling out in the back yard. 


Agents, Which and Which Not 


ITERARY agents are a cagey and um- 
brageous lot. A few large agents prac- 
tically control the field. With utter cyni- 
cism they ignore all authors who need them 
and batten upon authors who do not. The 
reason authors who do not need them go 
to them is that some of the most power- 
ful agents in New York wield great in- 
fluence in magazine and book publishing 
quarters and can quash an author who is 
not paying off to one of their guild. The 
wise author, after he has arrived, pays 
off ten percent to an agent of some sort 
because of this. The top agents do not 
“criticise” the work of their clients. They 
do not make any great effort to “sell” it, 
since they will not take on a new client 
until his work sells itself—but they can 
do one thing. They can get an arrived 
author’s rates boosted, because they know 
exactly how much a given magazine will 
pay as its top price, and how much ad- 
vance royalties may be wangled out of a 
given publisher. On the whole it may be 
said that in this manner they earn their 
salt. But it is useless for the upcoming 
author to approach them. When he no 
longer needs them, they will approach him. 
None of these top shot agents ever adver- 
tise. And please do not write me for their 
names, because it wouldn’t do you any good 
until you have arrived. They wouldn’t 
even answer your letters. 
Beneath these veddy, veddy agents there 
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is a group of agents who advertise in all 
the writers’ magazines, some of them good; 
some of them bad—and I obviously could 
not tell are which, even if I 
knew, since I would soon find myself sued. 
The difference between “good” and “bad” 
agents is often one of opinion. It does seem 


you which 


to me, with what experience of my own I 
have had, and from the 
other authors’ experiences, that at the out- 
set an agent is not necessary. It is possible 


bear 


observation of 


to wangle a top shot agent if you 
down upon some known author. He may 
write a letter to a Big Shot agent that will 
get you “in,” but in most cases the agent 
does it because he is intimidated, and will 
send you polite letters explaining why your 
stuff hasn’t been bought. If you attack the 
benefit of certain 
accrue. The element, 
your stories going back and 


agent 
time 


situation without 
disadvantages 
for instance- 
forth between New York and wherever you 
live. On the other hand a peculiar bene- 
fit accrues, if your material has drama and 
conflict, and some worth. A curious sort 
of war goes on year in and year out be- 
tween the Eastern agents, and the Eastern 
editors and publisher’. The agents hold 
up the editors and publishers for more and 
more for their clients (as, indeed, 
they and the editors and pub- 
lishers are delighted if they can find a new- 
comer they can milk for even a few months 


money 


should!), 


without some agent butting in and raising 
his rates willy-nilly. This means that sans 
agent you will get a hearing, usually, if 
there is anything in your manuscript to 
justify it. This applies in both editorial 
houses. Nothing delights an editor or a 
publisher more than to turn you over to 
his favorite agent after he has given you a 
That is to sav, suppose vour first 
The publisher, if you lack 
an agent, can make a close deal with vou. 
He can get you to relinquish all but twenty- 
five percent of the motion picture rights. 
He can get you to take a two hundred and 


shave. 
novel is a dilly. 


fifty dollar advance, and ten percent royal- 
ties. If you had a hard boiled agent he 
would in all likelihood get vou fifty percent 
five hundred ad- 
vance, and (few authors are aware of it 
who have not agents) more than ten per- 


of the moom pix rights, 
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cent royalties. Having performed his neat 
piece of business the publisher knows that 
as soon as your novel is published, all the 
Big Shot agents will write you. He can 
then, having put over a neat deal for him- 
seif, ingratiate himself further with his 
favorite agent by recommending him. In 
short, your not having an agent in the first 
place will probably cost you money; but 
there is practically nothing you can do 
about it but wait until you begin to show 
signs of success and then pick an agent. 
One thing here is very dangerous—some 
of the agents will, when approached, sign 
you up for a period of years. Then, if 
you go over in a Big Way, you're stuck 
with them. The best thing to do is to go 
it alone at first. 
How | Began 

BEGAN to be a writer by contemplat- 

ing the future. At the time, I was em- 
ployed by the Federal Reserve Bank 
Branch, in Detroit, of the Seventh Federal 
Reserve Bank district of Chicago. That 
was before the First World War. I was 
doing all right for a young man, financi- 
ally; I had every chance for advancement, 
and since I was already a father, I was 
exempt from the draft. As fast as the 
other boys got drafted, I got promoted. 
If I had remained there I would today be 
making a good yearly income with prac- 
tically no work and spending my time on 
golf courses and other rendezvous for the 
bored and the over fat. A clerk who 
worked next to me, by the name of Chal- 
font, is now head of the Detroit Branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
All I had to do was to have tagged along 
with him to have had an easy life, and a 
profitable one. But it occurred to me one 
day that my life span was a snap of the 
fingers in the face of eternity. I decided 
to do something about it. I had studied 
law for some years, long enough to realize 
that it was as dubious a profession as there 
is in the land. I passed my legal examina- 
tions and was certified to practice as a law- 
yer; but cringed from it. I am still, tech- 
nically speaking, a lawyer. 

My father had been a doctor. I had 
wished to be a doctor but he prevented it. 
The poor guy made next to nothing at 
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doctoring and insisted that I should be a 
business man. My grandfather, on my 
mother’s side, had been the proprietor of 
a fawncy private school, in Chicago. He 
had discouraged my being a teacher. I con- 
sidered the various arts. The graphic arts 
were out. I couldn’t draw a straight line 
down a sheet of paper. I could play the 
piano, but all of my inclination in music 
was toward the rowdy sort, and it was clear 
to me that if I became a musician I would 
end up as the piano player in a bawdy 
house. I had once tried sculpture, but I 
could not make a piece of clay resemble 
anything. 

All around me were men, officers of the 
bank, who stewed in their own boredom 
day by day and lived comfortably. I could 
see that all I needed to do was to apply 
an attrition attack and I would be in the 
same boat; all that was needed was the 
ability to live and grow older and be pro- 
moted by stages. But somehow this seemed 
to me like being buried prematurely. So 
one day I decided to write. 

I carefully concealed this emprise am- 
bition from everyone, especially my wife 
and my employers, by taking a pen name. 
I took the name of the county in which 
my father was born, in Versailles, Ken- 
tucky. It seemed to me that no one could 
ever possibly mispronounce “Woodford.”* 
As a matter of fact I have been called con- 
tinuously “Woodful; Woodfill; Woodruff; 
Woodward; Windward,” and what not. I 
give up. The only safe pen name in this 
country is Smith. 

It occurred to me when I decided to 
become a writer that I could no more start 
in the Saturday Evening Post than I could 
go into the banking business and start as 
a vice president. So I looked over the 
magazine stands to see where the absolute 
bottom was. I bought not only the current 
copy of a certain magazine, but several 
previous numbers, in a second hand maga- 
zine shop. I took these home and studied 
them with approximately the attention 
which, at the bank, I might have given a 
submitted credit statement. 

I took the stories apart and tried to find 
out what made them tick. When I had 


* Jack Woodford’s real name is Josiah Pitts Woolfolk. 
Honestly—Ed. 
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discovered the main drive behind most of 
the stories I tried to write one. 

I got a trouncing with rejection slips. So 
then I leveled off again and started all 
over. After six months or so I began to 
sell again, and graduated into a new group 
of magazines. I wrote short stories for 
about ten years before I tackled my first 
novel. I sold the first novel the first time 
out. But I have always had, in my writing, 
one profound handicap which has held me 
back no end. I am not sentimental about 
love. To me love is, and always has been, 
a horizontal form of calisthenics. To think 
like that is the worst handicap the writer 
of ACST can possibly have. The greatest 
writers of ACST in this country are men 
and women who have been sexually frus- 
trated. The sexual frustration sublimates 
itself in terms of the “tender emotion,” and 
forms a sort of code language which goes 
as from the frustrated author to the frus- 
trated reader. The successful author and 
the voracious reader take wing together and 
fly off into an escapist symbolism of sex 
called love. If you can help quantity read- 
ers to do that, you have a great chance of 
success, providing, as I said before, you 
provide constant conflict. 

When, after I had been writing books 
for some years, one of them was made into 
a movie, I came out to Hollywood, largely 
because my daughter wished to have a look 
at the place. I didn’t think I was ready 
for Hollywood yet, but we had to live 
somewhere, and Florida in the winters was 
getting terribly dull, although New Eng- 
land during the summers was better (Prov- 
incetown, Cape Cod). 

When I got to Hollywood I got into pix 
(Warner Brothers) more or less by acci- 
dent. From there I went to M.G.M., for 
two and a half years. 

After sixteen years of marriage to me my 
wife had given up in despair, and she was 
quite within the bounds of reason in doing 
so. Besides, I—from working at home for 
years—had come to be much more closely 
associated with my daughter than most 
men are to their children, and we, being 
of the same temperament, struck it off fine 
together. We are both relieved to be free 

(Continued on page 59) 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


NEW market turns up occasionally, 
even in these paper-straitened days. 
Norman Anthony, who got out a 

magazine called Funny Bone in 1941-42, is 
publishing the new International Digest. 

The first issue, June, has already ap- 
peared in usual digest format at 25 cents. 
The leading articles are listed on the cover, 
with the complete contents of forty titles 
inside. Out of these a certain amount is 
original material; perhaps seven or eight 
per issue. These are bought in the open 
market. All material must concern matters 
of international interest. At present circu- 
lation is limited, but later on it is hoped 
that an international circulation can be 
built up. Hence, material must have a 
wide appeal, geographically speaking. Plans 
include little or no fiction. If stories are 
used, they would have to be practically of 
the classic type. The popular American 
short would not fit this market. 

Articles for The International Digest 
must be meaty and written in a simple, 
straightforward style. They may pertain to 
anything going on in the world from “the 
littlest to the highest, technical to 
spiritual subjects.” The top limit on lengths 
is 2,000 words; 1,000 to 1,500 is better. 
The editors are interested in buying either 
first or second rights. They invite authors 
to submit articles on which second rights 
(reprint) are available, as well as original 
material. Payment is 2 to 3 cents a word 
on reprints; 4 to 6 cents on originals; on 
acceptance. 

The International Digest will appear 
quarterly for the duration. Offices are at 
420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17; Norman 
J. Anthony, Inc. Mrs. Ada Siegel is the 
editor. She replaces Richard Armstrong, 
whose name appears in the first issue. She 
was previously on the Canadian staff of 
Magazine Digest. 


from 
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Norman J. Anthony, Inc., is also putting 
out a couple of 1-shots: The Wolf's Com- 
panion and Indigestible Digest. No market 
in these. 

Florence Brobeck has left Everybody’s 
Digest, to become woman’s editor on the 
Hearst Sunday magazine supplement, 
American Weekly. Address—235 E. 45th 
S., MN. ¥. 17. 

William F. Kofoed has been appointed 
editorial director of Everybody's Digest. 
Madalynne Reuter is associate editor. This 
magazine, in the usual digest style, buys 
a little original material and pays $35 and 
up, on acceptance. Mr. Kofoed is also edi- 
torial director of The International Digest. 
Both are at 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
17. 

At 1755 Broadway, a little group of re- 
print magazines is being put out. There is 
no market, and probably won’t be for the 
duration. However, check off the titles. 
The Homemaker combined with Better 
Cooking appears now on the stands quart- 
erly. In between, a monthly issue of much 
smaller size goes out to a big subscription 
list. Ann Ross edits. No pay for any of the 
material. Also, two detective story reprints 
— both 1-shots— have appeared: Finger- 
prints Detective and Scientific Detective 
Annual. E. Robert Rubin is the publisher. 

Romance is buying twice as much ma- 
terial now, having just gone monthly. Peggy 
Graves, who edits both this and New Love 
for Popular Publications, says that she does 
not limit story lengths too exactly. For both 
monthlies she uses fiction from 3,000 words 
up to 12,000. For both, she likes foreign 
backgrounds, anywhere in the world. She’s 
getting too many heroines in uniform—that 
is, all except Red Cross girls. She likes to 
keep a good variety. And now there is 
more opportunity for heroes out of uniform, 
too. The chief difference between these 
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love pulps, is that for New Love, a some- 
what more realistic love story is preferred. 
Payment is a cent a word and up. There’s 
a regular payday every week. Address— 
205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 


The entire top floor of the Bartholomew 
Building, by the way, is now Popular Publi- 
cations territory. The reception room has 
been brightened up with new paper and 
gayer furniture and bright lights. The cur- 
rent magazines are displayed in a large 
showcase to the left of the entrance—with 
Argosy in solitary splendor on the other side. 


Esquire has a new fiction editor here in 
the New York office at 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17. This is Larabie Cunning- 
ham, formerly with Fiction House. He re- 
places Max Wilkinson, who has gone over 
to Good Housekeeping. To date, there is 
no change in the Esquire needs or prices. 


Most editors repeat and repeat the ad- 
monition: Tell writers to study our maga- 
zine. So when an editor says to me firmly, 
“Don’t tell writers to study our magazine!” 
it sounds like news. Allen Marple, associ- 
ate editor on Collier’s, was talking about 
fiction needs. Stories for Collier’s must 
entertain three million readers. And read- 
ers get tired of seeing the same old plot in 
refurbished dress. If the writer studies back 
issues, he learns only what the editors did 
buy, not what they might buy in the future. 
The worst thing a writer can do, in Mr. 
Marple’s opinion, is imitate what has al- 
ready been done by some well-known 
writer. Magazines like Collier’s don’t have 
to buy imitations; they can buy originals. 
It’s like buying pictures. The millionaire 
gets an Old Master; the poor man must 
be satisfied with a print. 


If you want to be a successful writer, 
you must develop your own style; express 
your own ideas. Collier’s is interested in 
anything new, fresh, original in background, 
point of view, characters. That’s what 
editors lie awake nights hoping for: stories 
which are different, stories which “can’t 
be done”—but which a first-rate writer tries 
anyway. Collier’s is at 250 Park Avenue, 
mW. B7. 


Denver Lindley, formerly fiction editor 
of Collier’s, has been appointed editor-in- 
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chief of trade books at Appleton-Century, 
35 West 32nd St., N. Y. 1. (Trade books 
are for the general public, in contrast to 
texts, etc.) 

The market for fiction is open at Every- 
woman's’ Magazine. This is one of those 
excellent little home-makers’ monthlies, sold 
at a low price through groceries throughout 
the country. Fiction must appeal to women 
of average means, ones who today may hold 
down a job as well as keeping a home go- 
ing. Real emotion is a must for acceptance 
—and is one of the hardest qualities to 
find. Now that the magazine has been re- 
duced from the large to the average flat 
format, lengths of material too, have been 
cut. The editor is much in need of good 
stories. Short-shorts now run 1,200 to 1,500 
words. The longer stories 3,500 to 5,000, 
but better keep nearer to 3,500. Serials are 
about 3,500 words to an installment; from 
3 to 6 installments as the story happens to 
break best. And the market is especially 
open for serials. Payment on these is $600, 
regardless of length. Book manuscripts, 
too, would be considered if they broke up 
all right for serial publication ; mystery, in 
a domestic setting is very welcome, or love. 
Short-shorts rate $50 to $75; shorts from 
$75 to $150. (Rates are definitely higher 
here.) An occasional poem is bought at 
$5. Payment is on acceptance. 


Non-fiction in Everywoman’s is less open, 
since all cooking, fashion, home decoration, 
baby’s health, and dog subjects are handled 
by staff or regular contributors. However, 
try articles of general interest to the Ameri- 
can woman or to the housewife, or humor- 
ous articles. Something on child psychology 
would go, if outstandingly good. Humor, 
however, is most desired. Lengths may run 


from 1,000 to 2,000 words. 


It is not only plays which “must go on.” 
The editor of Everywoman’s (see magazine 
for her picture), hobbled to work in a hip- 
to-ankle cast for weeks following a fall on 
winter ice. She’s still getting akout in a 
neat but businesslike bandage, and her knee 
persists in creaking audibly. There’s no 
creak in her story-judgment, however! Ad- 
dress: Joan Ranson, editor of Every- 
woman’s, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 
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Read, which is next door at 1780 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 19, has trimmed margins down 
so that it is sort of small-pocket size. Its 
lengths of material are best now fairly 
short: 1,200 to 1,300, with an outside of 
1,500 words, for the regular features. Most 
difficulty is experienced in getting suitably 
terse material for the short features of 350 
to 400 words. As these latter pay $20, 
they are worth while. The April issue is 
recommended by the editor as a good ex- 
ample of what he likes. Notice how sub- 
jects are general enough in appeal to inter- 
est the whole family. Something with a 
regional flavor is good, if it is written so it 
might interest other sections of the country. 
What is different and interesting about your 
particular part of the country? Blend facts 
with anecdotes. Good reporting is an es- 
sential, and so too is a warmth in the writ- 
ing to bring facts to life. Fine prose alone 
does not sell, especially here. Neither are 
“names” important in most instances. Pay- 
ment for features is on a basis of about 5 
cents a published word; on acceptance. 


A contest is starting in the current issue 
of Read on the subject: “What shall be 
Germany’s punishment?” A hundred prizes, 
ranging from $1,000 down to $10, will be 
paid for the best letter of 500 words or less, 
mailed before midnight, May 15. You will 
find details in Read. Address—1780 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 19. Managing Editor, Henry 
Lee. 

Are you interested in tennis? American 
Lawn Tennis is a market for reports on 
tournaments in various places throughout 
the country, where there is no specified 
reporter. The magazine also buys a little 
material with an instructional angle. But 
as many of the writers interested are en- 
thusiasts who like the publicity, rates are 
low—36 cents a published inch of about 
100 words. Some pictures of tournaments 
and personalities are also bought at $3 each 
from contributors. American Lawn Tennis 
is edited by its founder, §. Wallis Merrihew. 
And he is still active at his favorite sport, 
at the age of 82! Address of the magazine 
—366 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


T COULDN'T be coincidence that the 

office of My Baby is right upstairs over 
the Stork Club! 

But tea is the favorite drink in the edi- 
torial office. Mrs. Louise Cripps Glemser, 
editor of My Baby, is English and likes her 
cup of tea of an afternoon. Watch out you 
don’t sit down on the teakettle, which is 
handily bubbling on a chair by her desk. 

This magazine is distributed quarterly 
through department stores over the country. 
It is divided into three sections: The Ex- 
pectant Mother, The New Mother, Young 
Ages (up to 6 years). There is a real 
market here for articles up to 1,000 words. 
They may be factual, or brightly written 
personal experiences on some phase of baby 
care of upbringing which will be funda- 
mentally helpful to other parents, or any 
interesting experiment with small children 
which is unique. The latter might include 
social experiences with types of nurseries, 
adoption problems, hospitals doing unusual 
work. The subjects of food and dress are 
covered by staff writers. No fiction or 
poetry is printed. Payment is a cent a 
word, occasionally more, on publication. 
The editor is also anxious to see really good 
photographs of babies. On these, $5 is 
paid for those used inside; considerably 
more for covers. Address—1 E. 53rd Street, 
N. Y. 22. 

Baby Talk is another publication dis- 
tributed to expectant and new mothers-— 
about 150,000 of them every month. It 
has moved recently into new quarters on 
the top floor of 420 Madison Avenue 
(N. Y., 17). There’s a lovely yellow and 
white reception room, with pots of greenery 
flanking the glass paneled walls of the 
private offices. Mrs. Irene Parrott, editor, 
popped out of a staff meeting long enough 
to tell me that she likes very much to find 
good material from free-lance writers, and 
that, her requirements are the same as last 
year: True experiences of mothers with 
babies from either the prenatal or postnatal 
angle, mostly first-person. They must be 
practical and informative. Lengths from 
1,000 to 2,000 Occasionally, she 
likes an imaginative treatment, such as the 
letter form. Payment is a cent a word, on 


words. 
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acceptance. Neither fiction nor poetry is 
bought. 

The American Hebrew offers a small 
market for short-short fiction of 1,200 to 
1,500 words with a Jewish background or 
connection. One must definitely know the 
magazine, since the usual run of short- 
shorts would not fit here. The Magazine 
is a weekly, to promote better understand- 


ing between Christians and Jews. Miss 
Florence Lindemann, Managing Editor, 


said that she hopes to limit stories to the 
American scene of today. Too many stories 
come in which deal with oldtime experi- 
ences of grandparents in Europe, and hence, 
miss the point of the magazine. Rates are 
very low, since it is a small magazine— 
$10 to $15, after publication. Address—48 
West 48th St., N. Y. 19. 

Flying Cadet, edited for pre-flight avia- 
tion students of 15 to 19 years, now has a 
circulation of 200,000 every month. It is 
trying to do a unique job of education, giv- 
ing a background for serious aviation by 
building up knowledge of general and tech- 
nical facts about planes. Many readers are 
in the air forces and in air schools. The 
contents is about 50-50 free-lance contribu- 
tions and staff regulars. Short features, 
which are bought from free-lance writers, 
run any length up to 1,500 words; even 
2,000. They must be definitely informative. 
No mere opinions, digests of news features, 
or reports of speeches. Study the magazine 
to see what subjects have been covered re- 
cently; too much “repeat” copy is submit- 
ted. Short biographies and raid stories are 
good, if on the less publicized figures. Some 
technical background is important. Articles 
may also discuss technical phases of avia- 
tion, new devices for planes. Writers in 
this specialized field need some technical 
background, so that their copy won’t go 
off the beam, since all articles must build 
up knowledge of some phase of aviation. 
Mere entertainment is rarely suited to this 
market. Payment is usually made at a flat 
rate, based on reader interest, originality, 
informative value. It amounts to anywhere 
from 1 to 3 cents per word, on acceptance. 
Archer A. St. John edits this monthly. Ad- 
dress—420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Linton Davies is now editor of Frontier, 
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one of the Fiction House quarterlies. He 
replaces Larabie Cunningham. The market 
at Fiction house is small but steady, with 
payment between 1 cent and a cent and a 
half per word, on acceptance. Current 
needs include: shorts to 6,000 words for 
Frontier; also for Action Stories and Lariat. 
Jungle Stories in special need of shorts of 
5,000 to 6,000 words, though it can use 
some to 10,000. The longer novelets are 
mostly written to order. Planet Stories and 
North-West Romances are open for all 
lengths: 5,000 to 6,000 words; 10,000 to 
12,000 novelets; 18,000 to 20,000 novels. 
Wings uses war-air stories of the present 
war preferably. Address—670 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y., 19. 

Vogue, usually published twice a month, 
will publish only one issue a month during 
June and July, this year. This is a war- 
time measure. Mrs. Edna W. Chase edits 
this, at 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y., 17. 

Toni Taylor, who has been associate 
editor of McCall’s, resigned to become as- 
sociate editor of Look. Harlan Logan is 
editorial director of the latter magazine, at 
511 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 17 

Edith Keane, who has been 
editor on Story, has resigned to join OWI. 
Story is edited by Whit Burnett at 432 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y., 16. 


assistant 


OLLIE REDPATH is tucked away in a 

little suite of offices in the new section 
of Popular Publications, where she can 
dream up romantic ideas without interrup- 
tion for All Story, Love Short Stories, and 
Love Book. Writers are making the mistake 
too frequently, she says, of using uniforms 
as scenery. They ought to be functional; 
be a vital part of the story, not just there 
for glamor. Girls in uniforms are glamor- 
ous. But there should be some factual back- 
ground. And the various Services are really 
glad to give out information on their rou- 
tine, etc. 

Love Book needs novelets of about 9,000 
words now. All Story is the only one which 
uses serials. When there is no serial over- 
lap, then this magazine also needs novelets 
—about 10,000 words or so. Otherwise, 
there is no change in requirements. Shorts 
of 3,000 words are always a real need, since 
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a certain number of stories are needed to 
give the contents balance. Love Shorts uses 
novelets somewhat longe r— 12,000 words. 
The patriotic angle is excellent on all 
stories. Girls do serious jobs now, or take 
their extra-curricular canteen or Red Cross 
work seriously. Heroes are in uniform, or 
now may be out of uniform. If not in uni- 
form, though, give them a reason for their 
discharge. The market is open for short, 
romantic verse, too. 
minimum for fiction, 25 cents a line for 
verse; on acceptance. Ollie Redpath edits 
these three monthly magazines. Address— 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y., 17. 

You will find Mike Tilden over in the 
new section of Popular Publications, too. 
For Star Western he has made some 
changes in the contents plan which allows 
for more length in novels. 18,000 words is 
now the top, with a need for shorter novel- 
ets of 8,000 words and up. The more var- 
iety of subject, within the Western field, 
the better. 

Dime Western now needs shorts under 
5,000 words —and even shorts of 
4,000 or even shorter. Emphasis should be 
heavy on character. The basic elements re- 
main unchanging, but something fresh and 
different is needed to give life and vitality 
to salable stories. Rejects from the slick 
magazines—i. e., stories by writers who have 
sold there—might have something in the 
way of character, style, handling, plot-ideas 
which would go in Star or Dime Western. 
There is emphasis stili on a need for histori- 
cal fiction, and many little-known scenes of 
the old West would lend themselves well 
to background material for this market. Pay 
is a cent a word and up, on publication. 
Address—205 East 42nd Street, N. Y., 17. 

Detective Tales, also edited by Mike Til- 
den at 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y., 17, is 
much in need of very short stories about 
2,500 words in length; sometimes under 
this. Pay is $25 on these. At present, this 
market is fairly well loaded with stories of 
the perfect crime, or of the perfect alibi. 
but there is always a place for a good straight 
action story which ticks along convincingly. 
Variety is important in this market, and a 
challenge to the writer’s imagination. Pay- 
ment 1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


more, 


Payment is 1 cent: 


Editor Tilden is looking for writers who 
can do good reporting jobs on all sorts of 
phases of the Old West, and can write 
articles up well, with some color. Lengths 
for factual material—200 to 700 words. A 
good library for research, or state historical 
records are good sources of information. 
Some dramatic interest should be included, 
not just chunks of information. On these, 
payment is up to a cent a word. Address 
—205 East 42nd Street, N. Y., 17. Michael 
Tilden, editor. 

All-Fiction Field is a corporation name 
used for some of the magazines allied with 
Popular Publications. Love Novels ,and 
Famous Fantastic Mysteries do business 
under this corporation. Address—205 East 
42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Margaret Weiss, who edited Dime Sports, 
has resigned to be nearer her husband who 
is in one of the Services. Alden H. Norton 
takes charge of the editorship of this maga- 
zine. Margaret Atchison has joined Norton’s 
group of editorial assistants, but has not 
been assigned to a particular book. 

Editor Norton is still yelling (well, in a 
nice gentlemanly way) for more good copy. 
He needs short Westerns of about 5,000 
words. Also short detectives of 5,000 words. 
Also longer love stories of 10,000 to 12,000 
words; these latter for Love Novels. Pay- 
ment is a cent a word and up, on accept- 
ance. Address—Popular Publications, 205 
East 42nd Street, N. Y., 17. 

Flynn’s Detective, finishing its first year 
under the Popular Publications banner, has 
gone a long way toward getting back to 
the high standards of its past success. No 
compromise is made with story quality for 
this monthly pulp. Rates of payment equal 
those of any magazine in the pulp field, 
according to its editor, and are higher than 
most. Lengths continue the same as usual: 
shorts 4,000 to 6,000; novelets 10,000 to 
12,000; novels to 20,000; serials to 60,000. 
Editor, Alden H. Norton. Address — 205 
East 42nd Street, N. Y., 17. 

For Dare-Devil Aces and Fighting Aces, 
air novelets of any war and of any front 
are in demand. 10,000 words is a good 
length. Not over two stories per issue on 
the first World War are used. But the kids 
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ask for them. They want to know more 
about what Dad did in the other war. 1 
cent minimum, on acceptance. Alden H. 
Norton, Editor. Address—205 East 42nd 
Street., N. Y., 17. 

The Woman runs a letter contest each 
month on which articles appeal to its read- 
ers. Prizes, in War Bonds and Stamps, are 
$25, $10, and $5. Also, the ““Woman’s Wit” 
page pays $5 for each anecdote used. Lorna 
Farrell is editor. Address—420 Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y., 17. 

The editors of the Macfadden’s True 
Story group say it is really important to 
study their magazines, since stories fall 
within a pattern to a large extent. All four 
books are always on the lookout for good 
shorts of anywhere from 3,000 to 8,000 
words. Also, all four books use serials of 
two, three, or four parts; about 5,000 to 
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6,000 words per installment. True Story, 
True Experiences, and True Romances 
each use a book-length novel of 16,000 
words. Only True Love and Romance does 
not print a long novel. Stories should be in 
tune with problems of the day. Let the 
readers see their own problems reflected in 
the experiences of others, and find help 
toward their own solutions through what 
others have done. Features are all handled 
by the staff. But these magazines run 
several contests every month which pay well 
for acceptable contributions. See the maga- 
zines for details. True Story pays a mini- 
mum of four cents per word. Henry Liefer- 
ant is editor. The other three magazines 
pay a three-cent minimum. Mr. Lieferant 
is supervising eidtor of these, and Hilda 
Wright is editor. Address—205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y., 17. 








Illinois Conference—July 26-29 


Eight awards were announced today by the 
executive board of the Fifth Annual Writers’ 
Conference to be held in cooperation with the 
Medill School of Journalism. July 26-29, at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Beginning writers will be particularly inter- 
ested in the Polish Arts Club award of $50 for 
the best fiction story under 4000 words dealing 
with immigrant or second generation themes. 
Young writers under 18 are eligible to compete 
for the Talent Discovery awards of $25, $15 and 
$10 for stories under, 2500 words. 


Writers interested in drama are urged to study 
one-act play requirements as Row, Peterson and 
Co.’s Drama Division is offering $25 for the best 
script based on home or war front problems. 
Additional prizes include the Theta Sigma Phi 
award of a $50 war bond in the non-fiction field ; 
the Chicago Round Table of Christians and 
Jews are sponsoring an award for an essay based 
on a humanitarian theme, with prizes of $25, 
$15 and $10; the Western Newspaper Union 
offers a $25 war bond for the best historical 
feature based on Constitution Day suitable for 
syndication; the Chicago Sun gives a $25 war 
bond for the best human-interest story on a 
“Home Front Hero,” and The Boswell Club prize 
of $10 will be awarded to the best short poem 
based on Boswell’s character. The Medill School 
will also offer a scholarship award in fiction or 
feature writing fields. 


The Secretary, 


Annual Writers’ Conference, 
207 Fayerweather Hall, 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, II]. 


Leather Trade Journal 
Sir: 

We are urgently in need of good articles from 
free-lancers for the regular sections of Hide and 
Leather and Shoes. We need articles of 1,000 to 
2,000 words on new developments in shoe and 
leather manufacturing equipment, materials and 
methods; outstanding plant operations; good 
features about newsworthy men and firms in all 
of the manufacturing branches of the industry ; 
articles on leather’s part in the war; and articles 
on merchandising from the manufacturers’ view- 
point. No retailing material is wanted. 

To avoid dupiication of effort, query specific- 
ally before preparing articles and cooperation 
will be given in securing the material. We will 
send sample copies of the magazine if you have 
something suitable for our field. 

We also need a regular news correspondent, 
able to handle articles, in the St. Louis area. 
We are covered on news in other sections. 

Payment is made monthly after publication at 
lc a word; $1.00 and up for photos. 

Lester R. Rumpr, Managing Editor, 
Hide and Leather Publishing Co., 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


New Hampshire Writers 
Sir: 

Through your Forum I would like to contact 
writers in or about Manchester, New Hampshire. 

We are a progressive group, each working 
hard, with definite aims toward individual types. 

Would be interested in beginners, or those who 
have reached a small start in writing. 

Acngs J. Lyncu, 
Shirley Hill Road, Manchester, N. H. 








Wait for Baby, Steve Fisher! 


By JOHN P. MURPHY 


CHECKED in late at a cheap hotel, 

the kind where a night clerk doubles 

as bellhop. July 26th, 1939, was the 
date, the city Toronto, Canada. 

I felt fine the next morning as I passed 
a movie house offering “Tailspin” and 
ducked into a restaurant. One thing puzzled 
me, though. 

All things had a pure white tinge, sun, 
store fronts, even passing people. A funny 
thing happened at that eating place. When 
a girl held out my change I groped for it 
over a foot wide of her hand. 

I managed nearly a that. 
Not stumbling, mind, but none too chipper. 
The personal black-out came then. When 
it passed I was sprawled in the dust, mute, 
helpless, stunned. 

That’s right. It was a 
So mean that it left 
only. I couldn’t get 


block after 


stroke. 


me with my sense 


A mean 
one. 
of sight and hearing 
up. My vocal cords were frozen. Once, at 
school, another lad whammed me on the 
head with his geography. No knockout but 
it left me stunned, swaying. 

Bear with me. 
stop bruising the personal pronoun. 

A cop came after maybe five minutes. 
Quite a crowd now. 
and comment and the odd sniff (one girl 
tut-tutted “Aren’t these drunks disgust- 
ing?”). The officer prodded me with his 
stick and fired questions. But no 
couldn’t answer. He acted, though, 
my unspoken plea was getting across. The 


wallet, Mister! In my hip pocket. You'll 


few more lines and I[’ll 


Lots of speculation 


go. | 
as if 


find identification in an inside compart- 
ment. 
He did and he didn’t. Fished out the 


bill-fold, yes. But had glanced through only 
the coin pocket when an ambulance 
clanged up. Who phoned the hospital? 
I'll never know. Why did the cop search 
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no further? Maybe the girl’s snap judg- 
ment had rammed home. Maybe his bun- 
ions were pulsing. Anyway his act of re- 
turning the wallet to my pocket was at 
least one-half instrumental in keeping me 
an unknown for twenty-six months. 

With his help the attendants eased me 
to a stretcher. He jotted a few words in 
his book. That was all. In a moment we 
had left him at the curb and were speeding 
for a hospital. 

In the hospital receiving room a round 
of questions. “Who are you? Where are 
you from?” 

I tried desperately to pronounce my 
name. Something which sounded like “John 
Murray” emerged from my swollen throat. 
The name of my home town—500 miles to 
the north—leaped to my lips . . . but only 
Ah, a break! The 
orderly had found my wallet, was pawing 
through it. But the ambulance attendant 
assured him that further search was useless, 
the police officer had already cleaned it out 
and would be along shortly. 





gibberish came forth. 





Right then Destiny slugged me — but 
good. Now my twenty-six months of ob- 
livion was a dead certainty. 

Fiction? If it only was. Even today, as 
I grip the arms of my wheelchair, as I gaze 
from the hospital window, the nightmare 
of that moment seems fantastic, unreal. 

“Where are you from?” Again the query 
was fired at me. I tried other place names. 
Ottawa, Montreal, Vancouver . . . ah, that 
last! The syllables weren’t clear but I 
could approximate it. So, my clothes— 
and wallet—tucked into a locker, I was 
beshirted and wheeled into a ward, the 
heading on my chart, “John Murray, Van- 
couver.” 


Eight months staggered by. No change. 
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Unable to lift a finger, to utter a really 
helpful sound . . . I was a captive in my 
own body. One gift came my way that 
Christmas of 1939. From the hospital. One 
cake of soap wrapped in a red bandana. 

I was transferred to an “Incurable” hos- 
pital, I rated a wheelchair now—first for 
ten minutes daily, then to a present high 
of 13 hours in 24. 

Now we skip eighteen more months. To 
the morning when, with the aid of an elas- 
tic band, a friend wedged a pencil into my 
fingers. I wrote. A hundred letters. To my 
wife. To my mother. To friends. 

They flocked. It was now September, 
1941. I knew of everything going on; 
plenty of radios in this type of hospital. 

My wife and I “chatted” on an alphabet 
board. I jabbing out the letters with my 
left forefinger. What to do? I was pretty 
well helpless. No use of the right arm. 
Unable to walk. But my brain still func- 
tioned. I had better than a nodding ac- 
quaintance with a typewriter. There was 
the answer. I would write! 

So we rented a machine. Dad built a 
special table. All thought of going home 
was out; my people are old and my home 
town only a ski jump from James Bay... 
bad for a lad with none too robust circu- 
lation. 

So the slightly warped gent immediately 
bore down and ground out yarns for Col- 
liers, etc.? The hell he did! By Christmas 
I was getting used to having my ears pin- 
ned back. With reason! Know what I was 
doing? Getting addresses like 250 Park 
Avenue and Independence Square and 919 
N. Michigan, Chicago! From the title 
pages of the top slicks! 

So help me Hector I was so verdant that 
I actually breezed through a dictionary 
looking for bigger words. Despite the fact, 
mark you, that I had been a small time 
radio announcer for three years once and 
already had a vocabulary like a college 
faculty. 

By Christmas time I was reeling just a 
little under the impact of whole bundles 
of rejection slips. Not that a slight bit of 
grogginess slugged me flat; actually I had 
no choice. Write or else... 


Among the gifts I received was a book. 
The title “Trial and Error”, by some chap 
named Jack Woodford. Gosh, did that give 
me a lift! Before I was half through it, I 
was rolling a sheet of paper into the ma- 
chine. Did I pour out my wail! Even to 
telling him (in a postscript ; honestly I had 
not glanced at the preface to his book) that 
I had once been a telegraph operator. That 
did it. Jack had once jerked lightning, of 
course. We struck up quite an exchange of 
letters and he gave me some advice plus 
one or two kindly tips. Stick to radio scripts, 
said he. Something you know best. 

So I didn’t. Word juggling—something 
along the general lines of his book—was 
my goal. Yeah, I’m stubborn. 

By this time it must have pained J. W. 
slightly each time, in scuffing through his 
mail, he happened on one of my efforts. So 
he sicked me on two Canadians who are 
top bracket men in their class: Dyson 
Carter of Winnipeg and, away down New 
Brunswick way, a fictioneer named Louis 
Arthur Cunningham. Also he wrote a pub- 
lisher of novels on my behalf. 

Imagine that! Not a sale to my credit; 
not even any indication that I could wangle 
a check from editors. Yet he took time out 
to do all that! .. . There are six books on 
my desk, “Writer’s Market,” a “Plotto,” a 
“T hesaurus’—and three Woodfords! 


RITERS, I guess, are softies . . . or 

maybe they live by the heart because 
they tug the heartstrings of others, in their 
business. Here’s what happened . . . within 
two weeks. From Dyson Carter came a 
huge mimeographed volume: “My Ju- 
venile Success Secrets’ by Will Herman. 
And from Louis Arthur Cunningham his 
own personal copy of “The Writer’s 1941 
Year Book.” ‘ 

Mister, did I inhale those two gifts. . . 
especially that last! I wasn’t a writer, mind. 
(All right, you guys, I’m still not). I hadn’t 
ever sold a nickel’s worth. All I had was 
a left forefinger and a sane mind and a 
boundless urge to become something more 
than a parasite. Whoops! Almost forgot 
the rented typewriter. 

That 1941 Year Book—it’s beside me as 
I write—became my Bible. Everything in 
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it was devoured but especially the story of 
a chap who, about my own age, waded 
through some bleak times before cracking 
into the check division. Steve Fisher, when 
he told his thumps in a piece called, “A 
Literary Roller Coaster,’ was doing more 
than just filling a few pages of print, he 
was inspiring young writers to take another 
stab—just one more—at the business of 
writing for cash. 

One tip he gave—that of planting some- 
thing at the beginning for a pay-off on the 
last page—paid off eventually. It was 
around the first of April in 1942. From a 
friend living on the Canadian—u. S. bor- 
der I had ( a dollar’s worth at a time) 
bought no less than six bucks worth of 
American postage. Now I was running 
short again—in stamps, patience and faith 
in myself. 

The nurse brought in my morning mail. 
Looking at it I figured there must be a 
mistake (there are two other chaps named 
Murphy in this hospital). These bulky 
envelopes I could figure . . . by now I was 
rejection-calloused. But here was a slim 
envelope in the batch. Could it be... it 
was. A check for ten dollars from Mr. 
Bradley Farewell of the American News- 
paper Boy at Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Not for an article, mind. For a 2500 
word fiction story. Almost half-a-cent for 
each word! Boy, was I in! A pro. A 
writer! 

What did I do? You guessed it. I took 
the day off. But first an important letter. 
Two of them. One to my wife. One—with 
an enclosure of all the U: S. stamps I still 
owned—to Mr. Farewell. Would he send 
along copies when my yarn was published? 





I’m not ashamed of the bang it gave me. 
From July, 1939 till April, 1942 is a lot of 
weeks, That ten spot was just a fraction 
of what I’d spent thus far in my efforts. 
But it spurred me on. By this time I had 
almost memorized Steve Fisher’s article. 
All except the first half-page. On the re- 
verse side of that had been one of those 
send-a-buck coupons for a subscription to 
Writer’s Dicest. Wasn’t I entitled to this 
outlay? You bet, I was a writer. 

But I wasn’t. True, by now, I had sense 
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enough to resist sending my half-baked ef- 
forts to higher-bracket markets. But the 
half-cent publications hurled back my yarns 
almost as fast as they were sent in. I 
had lost the gimmick. My stuff had no 
bounce. What I was producing was a sez'es 
of wordy incidents with no story problem. 
It was five months before my second fiction 
sale came. No accident either; my most 
glaring faults had been corrected. 

Corrected the hard way. As each rejec- 
tion limped back I dissected the thing as 
best I could and crammed in a little more 
plot. Then I’d sag back in my wheel chair, 
after 4 P. M.—my knock-off hour, and 
take another shot of dope as contained in 
the saga of Steve Fisher. 

It paid off. By November I’d cracked 
fourteen different markets, everything from 
juveniles to Canadian slicks to syndicates 
to Magazine Digest. Odd about that last. 
They have a very courteous form card— 
merely an acknowledgement, nothing more 
—which they mail on receipt of a MSS. 
So I wasn’t flattened when my article was 
rejected a few days later. Instead I brushed 
up a little on my journalee and harassed 
them again... and again. Last December 
was the first time I saw my name in print 
in a national magazine. 

I’ve done not bad since then. Maybe a 
thousand dollars. I’m not really rolling yet 
—pulps and American slicks still look a 
little like heaven to me. The point is that, 
thanks to a lift from big shot writers, the 
spade work (me, fanny-bound, talking of 
spade work!) is done. 

Every day—Sundays included—I’m jab- 
bing that one usable finger at typewriter 
keys or dreaming up plots. From 8 to 4. 
I’m a cripple, and maybe till somebody 
slaps earth in my face. But there’s a wide 
glimmer of light up ahead. This writing 
business is no hobby with me, a toy to while 
away hours of tedium. Nor am I an extro- 
vert parading my jolt before disinterested 
fellow humans in this sick old world. 

Money, that’s what I’m after. Enough 
of the stuff to assure my wife a home and 
freedom from want. That I’ll earn it seems 
almost sure now. I’m healthy. Doctors say 
that my life expentancy is about as great 
as that of any other human struggler, and 
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I’m physically quite able to nuzzle up to a 
typewriter seven hours every day. 

Since I can’t drink there’s much less fog 
to clutter up the think tank. 

Not long ago I chiselled in on a writer’s 
club of this city. Swell people. They pop 
by with suggestions, they write me. Christ- 
mas of 1943 and Christmas of 1939-. . 
boy, what a difference! 
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We play a game, my wife and I. Canada 
has been in the fight since September of 
the year I nose-dived. So we just pretend 
that I was interned from that date and 
that the end of my exile will be in sigh: 
when Hitler and his bandy-legged boy 
friends are properly taped. 


Could be! 


Variations On A Theme 


By ARCHIE JOSCELYN 


\ \ J HILE he was editing Wild West 

Weekly, Ronald Oliphant pointed 

out to me that the Western, by 

its very nature, had a sameness which 

was hard to get away from. To insure 

freshness in a story, it.was essential that 
the characters should be personalities. 

There’s nothing new about that advice, 
of course. When we stop to think about it, 
the story is supposed to be the story of a 
person. But all too often, we writers mere- 
ly dig up a standardized sort of a plot 
into which any old character can be fitted 
—and then dump him in, willy-nilly. You 
know the result. 

In Varina, or Virginia City, in its early 
hey-day, most of the miners were from 
California, and. to a tenderfoot from the 
east, it seemed that to be from California 
was the magic password to getting a job. 
One such pilgrim hailed the red-shirted 
boss, and in answer to the challenge, 
“Where you from?” answered, “Right from 
California!” 

“Get out of here!” the foreman snapped. 
“You’re a liar. Why, you can’t even pro- 
nounce Californy!” 

A lady in camp criticised the miners, 
declaring that they were filthy. “Why, you 
never even wash your hands when you 
bake bread!” 

The camp boss was quick to defend his 
honor. “That’s not true!” he exclaimed. 


“Sure we wash our hands! How’d we get 
the dough off ’em otherwise?” 

Those two illustrations are taken from 
Eric Thane’s “High Border Country.” They 
illustrate, I think, the difference between 
the real and the synthetic—and you can 
really picture such characters, plus their 
“setting” from those few words. 

But the really important thing which the 
newer trend in Westerns means, is that now 
the whole deep, broad, wide sweep of the 
whole Western scene is opened up to writ- 
ers. Only a few writers seem to have real- 
ized so far just what that means, and the 
vast possibilities inherent in it. 

For instance, Indians were once almost 
completely taboo in Western fiction. And 
the. story had to be compassed within a 
comparatively short historical period. Like- 
wise, most stories had to center around one 
character—the cowboy. Now most of these 
restrictions have been removed. 

But, for a starter, let us confine ourselves 
to an examination of that old central 
theme, the cowboy, and see how really wide 
a field that offers us. The Texas Trail 
will do nicely for a beginning. It is the 
most widely known trail in Western story 
history; far more stories having been built 
around it, than around the Santa Fe Trail, 
the Oregon Trail, or other such historically 
well known roads. Innumerable stories of 
the longhorns, coming from Texas to Mon- 
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tana, have been written, and many others 
will be written. 


Most readers of Westerns, and apparent- 
ly most writers, are firmly convinced that 
the northern plains were populated almost 
wholly by the Texas longhorns, driven up 
over that trail, in the years roughly rang- 
ing from 1860 to 1880. That is only a 
part of the truth. A lot of cattle 
driven into the West—to such states as 
Kansas, and from there on northward— 
from the mid-west country immediately to 
the east. 

Then there was the Minnesota-Montana 
Road, which is about what its name im- 
plies, and many a pioneer came over it, 
and so did a lot of cattle. And probably 
as many cattle came up from California 
and Oregon and Washington and East 
into Montana and the surrounding cattle 
country, as came up over the Texas Trail! 


were 


But you'll find cattle in Montana long 
before the longhorn era. In July, 1833, 
four cows and two bulls were being taken 
to the mouth of the Yellowstone, partly by 
boat down the Bighorn. One of the bulls 
was bitten by a mad wolf, and had to be 
killed. 

I’ve yet to read a Western, dealing with 
cattle going by river boat of any descrip- 
tion, and few stories have dwelt around 
the oxen which were beasts of burden 
before they became beef, and the problem 
of shoes for their tender hoofs, over the 
rocky trails, have been virtually ignored— 
but they were serious in the early days! 


And speaking of rivers and boats—most 
stories which concern themselves with that 
theme, deal with a race between rival 
packets up the Missouri. But do you know 
what year saw the first boat go up the 
Missouri? Or how far it was able to go? 
Or what year saw the last boat? How 
about the bull boats, the mackinaws, the 
keel boats and canoes? There were thou- 
sands of them on the big rivers, and they 
form a vital and colorful part of history. 


But it isn’t necessary to confine such 
stories to the Missouri. There was a period 
of river boating on the Rio Grande. The 
history of boating on the Yellowstone offers 
some colorful material. The Colorado, the 


Columbia, the Snake, the River of No Re- 
turn—Flathead Lake—these are only a few. 
There’s more material here, most of it 
fresh, than any one writer could turn out 
in a lifetime. 

Injuns are Injuns, to a lot of fictioneers. 
But did you know that the Crows were al- 
most always firm friends of the white men? 
Of course, an occasional expedition of wild 
young bucks might lift an isolated white 
scalp or so, but the main record was all 
one way. The Blackfeet, on the other hand, 
were almost uniformly opposed to the white 
man—usually with good reason. 

One reason why Indians were 
friendly and others hostile was political. 
Fear of other tribes, natural resources, and 
a great many other factors entered in, just 
as many factors influence the decisions and 
alliances of European states. 


some 


How many people today remember that 
the government recognized each tribe as a 
separate and sovereign nation, to be dealt 
with accordingly? Or when that policy was 
changed? Knowledge of the many differ- 
ent tribes and divisions, their alliances and 
their feuds, their territory and, all the 
rest, offer a wealth of untold material. 

The fur trade has been scarcely touched 
upon in fiction, despite a lot of good stories 
about it. The rivalry between different 
companies, such as the Missouri, the North- 
west, the Hudson’s Bay, The American, 
the Rocky Mountain, Fox, Livingstone and 
Company, La Barge, Harkness and Com- 
pany—the part which some of these played 
in the destiny of empire, the wars which 
were narrowly avoided between the United 
States and Great Britain, largely over these 
fur disputes, the reason why the fur traders 
were hostile to prospectors or cattlemen, 
the whiskey trade— 

It would require pages to really go into 
any one subject. There is mining and fros- 
pecting. Some of the factual books, such 
as “The War of the Copper Kings,” read 
as wildly and incredibly as the wildest fic- 
tion. Yet most of the stories have never 
been written, scarcely touched upon. From 
the Comstock, north to Butte, is only a 
small section of the total. Gold is a wide 
and fascinating subject, but in Western 
history copper ranks equally big. Not to 
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mention lead, zinc, silver, coal, iron, and 
sapphires. 

In Helena, a lady died a few months ago, 
who once took in washing in a Montana 
town. That was before her husband be- 
came one of the almost legendary figures 
in mining history, many times a million- 
aire. It isn’t at all an uncommon story 
in the West. Are there fiction possibilities 
in it? 





HE underground war in Butte—literally 
thousands of feet underground, is a 
chapter containing many a story. The 
smelters have scarcely been touched upon, 
yet they are rich as any gold field for the 
writer. The building of them, the rivalry 
between companies, and all the rest of it. 
Or take the raw ores, being crudely 
smelted down, burnt in open pits before 
the smelters were built. The poisonous 
fumes which they gave off, withered trees 
‘and grass—and flesh—like a blight. Horses 
and dogs ran at eyes and nose. And on 
some windless days, when the smoke blank- 
eted the camp like a fog, men died literally 
by the score, men whose hearts and lungs 
couldn’t stand the poison. That’s just one 
of many incidents in early mining history. 
The railroads have been written about a 
good deal, but the wagon roads and the 
building of them have received little atten- 
tion. The Mullan Trail, for instance, has 
many years of vivid history connected with 
it. And it is only one road. 

Western fiction deals with a lot of so- 
called trials and swift executions, via Vigi- 
lante methods. In nearly all these stories, 
the lawyer, if he is mentioned at all, is a 
tenderfoot who is kicked out of a rough 
country where he didn’t belong. As a mat- 
ter of sober fact, while the judge and jury 
might be picked from the crowd, well 
trained lawyers were frequently on hand 
as consul for either side, flocking to the 
pioneer West because there was a wide field 
for their talents. 

And do you know what 3-7-77, the 
mystic symbol of the Vigilantes, means? It 
isn’t a mystic symbol after all—merely the 
size of a grave! 

Authentic local color, the real flavor of 
the West, is important in any good story. 








THIS SHOULD BE 
YOUR YEAR! 


In 1944, more newcomers than ever 
before will crash, not only the pulps 
but the slicks. Why? Because many big 
time writers are serving in the armed 
forces or governmental agencies, limit- 
ing their output of salable material. 
There’s plenty of room for you now! 

BUT ... and it’s a BIG “but”... 
editorial staffs are short-handed and 
working plenty extra hours. They’re 
doing the best they can, but they 
haven’t as much time as formerly to 
read unsolicited manuscripts. .. . 

That’s where a GOOD agent is 
almost a necessity for a writer who 
wants his stuff to reach the right hands 
and be assured of a reading . . . an 
agent who really gets around, works and 
SELLS for his writers. 

Remember, too, that editorial re- 
quirements change oftener these days 
and a GOOD agent keeps you posted. 
It’s his job, too, to see that your writing 
faults are corrected sooner, and ob- 
stacles shoved out of the way. 

My writers . . . most of them... are 
selling writers. Maybe it’s because I’ve 
been in this business a long time and 
know my way ’round; maybe it’s be- 
cause I live up to my own expectations 
of a GOOD agent and TRY hard to 
make a real writer out of everyone I 
accept. 

Write me today. I'll answer in a 
hurry with my complete story (it’s 
simple enough) then you'll decide 
whether we should get together to 
sharpen the edge of your stuff so that 
it will cut its way right into the heart 
of the market first time out. 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of maga- 
zine fiction or non-fiction during 1943. I will 
handle you on 10% commission. 

For beginners my fees are $1 per thousand 
words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 to 12,000 
the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 words and 50c 
for each additional thousand, Special rates on 
longer novelettes and book lengths. I take you 
off all fees after I have sold you a couple of 


~~ GENE BOLLES 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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But you can’t impart it to the story, the 
sort of story that editors favor these days, 
unless you know something of the West 
and its real, not fiction, history. But when 
it comes to getting that, your opportunity 
is as good as anyone’s. Simply dig out the 
history in books, old letters and docu- 
ments, maps, and so on, which are to be 
found in most state historical libraries and 
in many public libraries. 

Don’t make the old mistake of thinking 
that the liberal sprinkling of a lot of yeahs, 
yuhs, and the like, or the use of such words 
as owlhooter, give authentic local color. 
They don’t. Some characters did speak 
that way. But there were many well edu- 
cated men in the early West. 

If you want dialect, don’t worry too 
much about getting it accurate for some 
one section. You can’t. No one could— 
though some writers who were old-timers 
in that section have it all over any one else. 
But remember there were foreign princes, 
titled Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen, 
Swedes, Chinese, Southerners, down-East 
Yankees, sailors, or what you will. If you 
how how any one such character should 
speak there is authentic dialect! 

But the stock expressions are superficial 
and usually misplaced. Hombre was a term 
in use down Mexico way, but in the early 
Northwest it was virtually unknown— 
though it now crops up in virtually all 
stories! I’ve seen a vast number of terms 
in many a story which I’d hesitate to use 
in any story of my own, simply because I 
never did hear those terms in Montana 
when the day was still fairly early. 

Westerns, by the way, are truly “escape” 
fiction in these days. They are virtually the 
only stories which you can read when you 
want a moment of forgetfulness of the grim 
present, without running into some twist 
of a war story of today. Nearly every other 
story has that tie-up. The old Westerns 
can’t, praises be. 

However, if you want to be timely and 
have a war story, and still write a Western 
—well, there’s a wide field for it. Many 
a soldier came West after the civil war. A 
lot of them fought in parts of the West 
during the war. And there were lots of 
men from both north and south of the 


Mason-Dixon line in the West in those 
days, with hot passions. In Montana, some 
of the southern sympathizers went so far as 
to threaten to shoot down the flag, if the 
Governor dared have it flown. 

The homesteader—the buffalo—the cov- 
ered wagon—think of these things in the 
light of their impacts on all the other con- 
ditions and people who were pushing and 
crowding at the same time. 





Religion is a rather neglected subject in 
most Western fiction, but some of the most 
memorable stories I’ve ever read, have 
dealt with it in one way or another. And 
there are plenty of epic experiences of 
pioneer preachers and missionaries, many 
of whom were two-fisted men along with 
all the rest. 

Education, the school-teacher—but why 
go on? I’ve barely scratched the surface 
yet. The Western story of today, the better 
Western, is being built around the old, the 
real West that was, and, in many places, 
still is. 

I hear a grunt of protest go up. That’s 
all very well for you fellows who happen 
to live in the West, but how can the rest 
of us dig out that stuff? 

Work! Sweat! And a lot of it. That’s 
what good writing consists of, these days. 
For one thing, get yourself some good maps. 
Maps of every possible sort. Rand Mc- 
Nally, the National Geographic, other map 
makers, can either sell you what you want, 
or probably suggest where you can obtain 
what you are specially looking for. Pioneer 
and historical maps. Maps showing early 
roads, trails, railroads, cattle trails, towns, 
and so on. Maps giving historical locations 
of towns and mining camps. Maps show- 
ing rivers, mountains, and all the natural 
facts of importance. Relief maps. And 
modern maps as well. 

Then, books. Such books as “High Bor- 
der Country” and “The War of the Copper 
Kings,’ which I’ve mentioned. These are 
not fiction, but they are fictionized to a de- 
gree for easy reading, yet they give you a 
lot of general background, color, and ideas 
and are easy reading. 

One good reference book will usually list 
several others. Acquire them as you can. 
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Build up your background, and out of it 
you can write new, fresh, and authentic 
stories. 

Below are just a few suggested books, out 
of many. Most of these have been pub- 
lished in the last decade or so, and for that 
reason should be more readily available 
than some others: 

Tue Montana Frontier, by G. M. Burlingame. 

WE PointepD THEM NortH, by Abbott and Smith. 

MonTANA IN THE Makino, by N. C. Abbott. 

CALAMITY JANE AND THE Lapy WitpcatTs, by 
Duncan Ackman. 

James Bripcer, by J. Cecil Alter. 

Uset, by John R. Barrows. 

Tue Vicirantes, by Hoffman Birney. 

by Eric Thane. 

FRONTIERS OF THE NortTHWEsT, by Harold E. 
Briggs. 

THe War OF THE Copper Kinos, by C. B. 
Glasscock. 


HicH Borper Country, 


Tue Sop House Frontier, by Everett Dick. 
by Will James. 
AMERICAN, by Frank B. Linderman. 


Lone Cowsoy, 


Tue Day or THE CATTLEMAN, by E. S. Osgood. 

THe CATTLEMAN’s Frontier, by Louis Pelzer. 

Goop Mepicing, by Charles M. Russell. 

Tue Trampiinc Herp, by Paul I. Wellman. 
Dig, Brother! Thar’s gold in them thar 

hills! 


Canada 
Sirs : 

I would like to find out via the Forum if there 
is a Writer’s Club in Vancouver, or if there are 
a group of other beginners and advanced writers, 
who would be interested in getting together and 
forming a club. I cannot seem to locate other 
aspiring writers in town, and surely there are 
some. 

In closing, may I say a word of thanks to 
the WritTer’s Dicest? I’ve been taking it for 
four years now, and never have had an issue 
that I’ve not thoroughly enjoyed and benefitted 
from. 


(Mrs.) HELEN Purpon, 
No. 12, 765 Victoria Drive, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


Conn. 
Sir: 

Is there such a thing as a Writing Club in the 
vicinity of Danbury? If so, would they consider 
for membership one who, so far, has only hopes? 


ARTHUR TILLOTSON, 
Royal King Squab Farm, Bethel, Conn. 
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Send us your short stories—also 
plot outlines—and get our cash 
offer. Payment on acceptance. 
Mail them today to Jo-Bee Stu- 
dios, 1010 Fox Theatre Bldg.., 
Detroit 1, Mich. 














SHORT STORY WRITING 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another pupil earned over 
$5000 in spare time. Hundreds are selling constantly to 
leading publishers. Particulars of our practical course in writ- 
ing and marketing of the Short-Story and sample copy of 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 70, Springfield 3, Mass. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and plgsoant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my students sold $69.75 worth 
of stories and articles in one month. My special course of 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 
teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


SONG POEMS 


SET TO MUSIC 
Moderate rates for composing, arranging piano parts, re- 
vising, copyrighting, orchestrating. 
Write today for free booklet “GETTING AHEAD IN 
SONGWRITING”’ which will be gladly mailed on request. 


SONG SERVIC 
Dept. 41, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| DON’T CARE . 


whether you're a beginner or a professional. 
are not getting across, something's wrong Floundering 
won't get you anywhere. You need expert help. As a pro- 
= ssional magazine writer and former New York agency story 

ritic, adviser, with a fine sales record. I can help turn your 
a: Fs into 1-As if you can take my kind of criticism straight. 




















If your stories 


If you crave soft-soaping, 4 not for you. s to 5000 
words. 3.00, to 10,000, $5.0 
JULIUS 1. ” SANDERS 


Gien Cove, Long Isiand, New York 


$100.00 FOR A SHORT STORY 


Offered by Magazine X eines A SPACE Magazine), plus 

ular rates if accepted for publication, General family inne 
stories desired. 3,000 to 6,000 words. ——, double spaced. 
Entries must be received by August & oo 

reserves the right to withdraw prize, or 
if no Ns received meet the editorial. standards of this 











in transit. Please “inelose return postage s the 
judges will be final. Mail all entries to Fiction Editor, Box 


1038, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 


BEGINNING WRITERS! 


If you sincerely want to write, but can’t get 
started, let me teach you how. 


Send stamp for Service Sheet “A”. 


EFFREDA STEPHENS HIGGINS 
551 East Pettit Ave., Fort Wayne 5, Ind. 


1953: A NEW WORLD 


Cosmic Order Foretold by World Events 


A new civilization tn in the making predicated upon four Lupvereat 


It was conceived Sept. 16th, 1936; ‘it will be ton ifngs ie ist Zoek, 
1953. ie is , ene So in i ey 
L A OMP AR. 


pages 
story of By restored. Send one oe with ional uy 
gation. The most unusual message in a generation. 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 
118 North Larchmont Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Califorale 
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WRITER’S 








1607 Broadway 


PLAYWRITING 


for 


STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO 


CLASSES NOW FORMING 
FOR PROFESIONALS AND BEGINNERS 
under the personal direction of 


LAJOS EGRI 

CONSULTANT TO PRODUCERS 

Distinguished author of the Simon & Schuster book, 

HOW TO WRITE A PLAY 
Scripts prepared for production. 


EGRI SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
Cl 6-6121 








Distinctive, 
Accurate. 

bond paper, 
sand words. 
in payment. 


professional 


carbon free. 


3520 White Oak Dri 


Minor editing 


Poetry one 


manuscript 


cent a 


ve, 


line. 


typing 





Fifty 


First copy 


AUTHOR'S TYPIST 


Prompt Neat. 
on heavy 
per thou- 
War Stamps accepted 


cents 


THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
Houston 7, Texas 








C13, 2157 N. Avers 





Ave., 


, JONG WRITERS 


1 I 
Vit TOR! 
EEING IS 


RAY HIBBELER 


Chicago 47, 











Get that idea 


sold. 





close fee sid return post 


HELEN M. SPENCE | 


200 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 


JUVENILES 











“" CARTOONING 


— for MONEY or for FUN — 


EASY HOME STUDY 
COURSE COMP 
36 Lessons—over 


Write for free 


LETE 
500 Illustrations— 


sample 


lesson 


sheet and 


$2.00 


all for $2.00. 


outline. 


course 


HOME CARTOONING, Dept. D 


3456 West 116th St. 


sS/ 





Send me your free b 


Name 


AGETOSS. cccccsecccves 





and the free criticism c 


Writers find Practical 
Complete training 


upon 


re iction 


Writing 


Past 


Chicago 43, 


sure way to success. 

constructive criticisms . professional guid- 
ance sales service No flattery, no 
wasted time or effort. The most interesting, 
practical plan for fiction writers. Investigate 
now. Send for free booklet and criticism 
coupon. 


Pertti 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

k, “‘The Way 


the 


the Editor,’ 
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Canadian Writers 


Sirs: 
The Active Writers’ Club welcomes new mem- 
bers from Vancouver, B. C., and vicinity, and 


would also like to correspond with other clubs, 
with a view to exchanging ideas on procedure, 
experiences, etc. 

This club was formed a year ago from gradu- 
ates of a short story writing course, augmented 
by some professional writers and has only one 
stipulation for members—that they must be 
actively writing, whether they sell or not. The 
club meets the first and third Thursday of each 
month at 8 p. m., discusses problems connected 
with their current work, markets, experiences 
with editors, and results. For the fall program 
the club intends to invite authors and repre- 
sentatives of publishing firms visiting the city to 
give talks. 

I might 
members 
in the 


mention in passing that all our 
agree that the information contained 
> WRITER’s DIGEST is tops. 
(Miss) J. C. ARCHIBALD, 
31-101 East Seventh Avenue, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


An Industry in Itself 
Sir: 

I want to tell you before 
Me Out to the Ball Game,’ in the March 
DiGcEsT, is unqualifiedly the best article on writ- 
ing I ever have [his guy Brister manages 
to put down on paper what every good agent 


I forget that “Take 


read. 


(and even some of us other agents) has been 
trying to express for many, many years. His 
article is applicable not only to sport stories, but 


to everything from the Bible through Grit. 

I am wondering if you might be interested in 
running a short article on exactly how “Under 
Cover” was written and sold. After all, it is 
much more than a book at this point. It has 
led the National Bestsellers of non-fiction for 
nine months; it has sold more copies in that 
period than any other similarly priced book in 
publishing history. Its author has become a 
figure of national importance. 

I would enjoy doing a couple of 
occurred and 
took several million words of copy and finally, 
after a score of attempts, got a publisher to 
to go ahead with book ; and 
then how the book was written in its final form 


thousand 


words on exactly what how we 


agree a proposed 
in seven weeks. 

“Under Cover” grossed close to 
$2,000,000. It’s an in itself and I be- 
lieve every writer and editor would be interested 


now has 
industry 


in the modus operandi. If the idea intrigues 
you at all, let me know and I will see if I can 
do the article. 

E. G. Morris, 


366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
® Yea, 


Bo !—Ep. 
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Radio 
Sir: 

The radio program, Grand Central Station, 
is now back on the air, on the Columbia Broad- 
casting System network, Saturdays, at 1 p. m., 
Eastern Wartime. This means we are again 
buying free lance script for the program. 

To writers interested, we are glad to send a 
form statement of our script requirements. 

Those of your readers who have previously, 
either submitted or sold here know that we im- 
mediately acknowledge receipt of scripts, and 
read and report with promptness (usually with- 
in ten days), and pay on acceptance. 

As listeners to the program know, authors 
are always given name credit on the coast-to- 
coast network broadcast. 

MarTIn HorreLui 
Vice-President 
Lambert and Feasley 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Texas Conference 
Sir: 
Southwest Writers Conference will be held in 
our town June 20th, 21st and 22nd with John 
Erskine as head of the staff. Lectures, classes, 
consultations and clinics are to be of interest 
to professional and amateur writers. Too, the 
Texas Coast is a fine vacation spot with a short 
drive into Mexico. Sound like the C of 
C? No. But the Junior C of C is helping 
THE BYLINERS put over our “shindig.” Audi- 
tory and Contributing Memberships limited. In- 
quiry is invited. 
Dee Woops, Pres. of The Byliners, 
406 S. Carancahua, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


X Marks the Question 


offered by Magazine X (formerly Space Maga- 
zine), plus regular rates if published by us. 
General family-type stories desired. 3,000 to 
6,000 words, typed double-spaced. Entries must 
be received by August 1, 1944. Magazine X 
reserves the right to withdraw prize, or extend 
time limit, if no stories received meet the edi- 
torial standards of this magazine. Not respon- 
sible for manuscripts lost or damaged in transit. 
Please enclose return postage. Decision of the 
judges will be final. Mail all entries to Fiction 
Editor, Box 1038, Sapulpa, Okla. 


Banking references may be obtained from the 
Fourth National Bank of Tulsa. 


Mrs. Katuryn G. KLEMME, 
2750 East Jasper St., Tulsa 4, Okla. 


May, 1944 
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EXCLUSIVE AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE | 


wishes to add 


NOT MORE THAN FIVE WRITERS 


having real promise for the future. 


Write fully about yourself, your back- 
ground and your hopes before submitting 
manuscripts. 


Room 605 
366 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


POLIVOPE--- The Manuscript Envelope 


20 flat-mss-size Roundtrip Polivopes equal 40 ordinary envelopes 
in service—by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope. That 
saves weight and stamps, and because of increased postal rates 
your saving is greater now than before. 

For the duration, Polivopes come in flat-mss-size only, in two 
styles—Roundtrip and Combination-Mail. 

















Send $1 for a group of 20, either style 


« 2, and add parcel postage 
for 1 lb, to your zone. A dime brings samples. 


G. E. Powell, Envelopes 
2032 East 74th St., Los Angeles 1, California 








IF YOU WRITE SONGS 


Maybe I can help you. These are songs of 
my own being CURRENTLY featured: 
This Is My Chance, featured by Boyd Rae- 
burn, Hotel Lincoln, New York (I also have 
been handling the Raeburn publicity) . 
Nothing Like You Ever Happened to Me, 
co-authored with Carl Ravazza, now at Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, and Jimmy. Clark, 
staff arranger WWJ, Detroit . . . Is Sally 
Still Waiting For Me?, written with Lou 
Breese, director of the Chicago Theatre or- 
chestra, and Jack Fascinato, former arranger 
for the Dinning Sisters and NBC. Sally was 
introduced by Gene Autry and used by Russ 
Morgan, Chuck Foster, Art Kassel, Al 
(Mairzy Doats) Trace, etc. 


Songwriting is one of the toughest fields 
there is to crack. BUT Jimmy Dorsey just 
recorded and Campbell-Porgie are publish- 
ing, I’m In Love With Someone, by Lew 
Marcus, the Chicago pianist. (His first song. ) 
Jeri Kruger wrote the lyrics for the hit, 
I Heard You Cried Last Night. (Her first 
song. ) 

My work is offered on a legitimate fee 
basis. I have excellent contacts as an edi- 
tor (The Baton magazine) and publicist—I 
know expert arrangers, hit writers. I am 
not interested in going into the “song manu- 
facturing business but if you have talent, 
good material and really want to crash Tin 
Pan Alley, maybe I can help you. Send me 
some of your mss. and a detailed letter. I 
will reply promptly. 


TIM GAYLE 
30 North LaSalle Building 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Television Trade Journal 
Sir: 

You may inform your readers that this publi- 
cation is in the market for any material concern- 
ing television and frequency-modulation broad- 
casting—technical or non-technical. 

Articles should range from 500 to 3,000 words, 
although consideration will be given to those 
having either less or larger wording. Rates are 
mostly in accordance with the type and quality 
of material submitted, but range between 2c and 
6c a word. Photographs are needed, and these 
are paid for at a rate determined at time of 
acceptance. We can also use good humor and 
cartoons, providing they deal in some way with 
the radio industry. Short stories of exceptional 
merit are needed. No verse. Payment always 
within two weeks from date of publication. 

We are looking for live-wire correspondents in 
the following cities: New York, Schenectady, 
Ft. Wayne, Hollywood, Chicago, Passaic, Cam- 
den and Washington. If you think you qualify, 
send us complete details about yourself and your 
writing experience and background. This can 
be a marvelous opportunity for the right persons. 

Our paramount needs are the following: News 
concerning the progress of television ; Interviews 
with top men in the industry ; Reports on post- 
war planning in television; Business facts and 
data; Articles on programming, production and 
economics ; Views and news concerning the ap- 
plication of Television and F-M broadcasting to 
entertainment, education, advertising and indus- 
try ; News of trends in equipment manufacturing 
and design. In fact, we will give careful con- 
sideration to any material of any type that deals 
with Television or Frequency-Modulation broad- 
casting ! 

This is an entirely new field and one with 
outstanding possibilities. The ambitious young 
writer should give it careful consideration. 

We will do everything possible to encourage 
and satisfy our writers. My personal criticism 
and reason will accompany all rejections. It 
must be observed that no manuscripts will be 
returned unless return postage is provided. 

Anprew N. McLettan, Editor, 
Editorial and Business Offices, 
52 Princess St., 
Saint John, New Brunswick. 


Louisville 
Sir: 

Is there a Writer’s Club in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky? And if not, would anyone be interested 
in starting such a group? 

This would be along the lines of the manu- 
scripters in Los Angeles, where my old pal, 
Charles Carson, hangs his hat. 

I have hopes of hearing from others in Louis- 
ville about starting a writers’ group there. 

Joun Francrs Haac, 
Ward 2 39573061, 
Nichols General Hospital, 
Louisville, Ky. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Civilian Joe 
Sir: 

Now that the Crown Prince of the unholy New 
Deal, the esteemed Henry Wallace, by the dicta- 
tion and grace of the Great Demagogue himself, 
Vice President of the United States, so generously 
admonishes the lowly ink-slinger to speak the 
truth, we wonder if the starry-eyed gentleman is 
insulting our intelligence or if he hopes to win 
our indulgence and favorable acquiescence in the 
great crisis now upon our country? 

Certainly no New Dealer ever wants the truth 
known! Witness the criminal manner in which 
unfavorable news of our armies are suppressed 
until they leak out or can be utilized for political 
capital. I refer to the Barry incident; to the 
whitewashing of the contemptible bully, George 
S. Patton, and such like in endless measure. God 
knows how many such things have not yet leaked 
out. 

But the great crisis that now threatens our 
country lies in the shameless manner in which 
votes are bought wholesale, State by State, and 
Government-financed propaganda bureaus spend 
non-existent funds, to keep the people in the 
dark about the real facts that cannot be denied, 
and the line that because of the war we must 
not change administrations until after the war. 
It is just possible that with this crowd in power, 
the war may end only in defeat or stalemate, 
for no matter how great and mighty a country 
may be, it is a fact that it can be bungled and 
sapped by greedy personal vanity and dissipation 
of its energies until it is weakened and falls into 
defeat. May God grant this will not happen! 

But, alas, what these gentry are after is the 
utter ruin of our great country by virtue of 
another four years of the same corrupt crowd. 
Even if the free voters of the nation end this 
chaos this fall, the evil imprint of the New Deal 
will remain a hideous scar upon the fair face of 
our country for centuries to come. Truth! No, 
Henry, you do not want any part of the truth. 
You used the wrong word. 

Still, Henry, if you would try the truth for 
a while it might open a new vista of life for 
you. Of course it would throw you and your 
kind out of office so quick that it would make 
your head whirl like the stars you dream about. 
But after it was over, you would begin to grow 
up as a different man, unburdened with your 
terrible load of bigotry, intolerance, prejudice, 
not to mention incompetence and hatred of your 
betters. Yes, you would be a wiser if no less 
wicked man. 

Joe B. McMiLtan, 


Box 164, Garrison, Texas. 


®@ Joe, only in America could you write that 
letter and we publish it. Let’s never forget that. 
We don’t happen to go a long way along the 
road with your reasoning, but we’ll spend our 
last dime for the right for you to say it.—Epb. 


- 
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MAKE 
BIG MONEY 


nn ALL 6 
FIELDS! 


*PARTIAL CONTENTS: 


NEWSPAPERS and 
MAGAZINES S\<P5by5 ster 
instruction on 
writing columns *¢ Interest your 
editor * Hints for reporters, etc 
Shortcut formulas for: Love, 
Sports. Detective, Western. 
Confessions * What editors pay 
for * Tricks of trade, etc., ete 
RADIO Kinds of _ scripts 
needed * Dialogue * 
Handling Sound effects * Music 
* Plots, Characters * Writing 
drama, serials, adaptations °* 
Professional tips* Writing pop- 
ular programs. etc., etc. 


MOVIES = ests} points * 8 

als * What 
Hollywood sane * Plotting for 
stars * Famous scripts analyzed 
* Smash title * Mistakes to 
avoid ¢ Love story variations, 


etc., etc 
STAGE What producers want 
¢ Formulas for play- 
writing * Characters * Stage 
directions * Dramatic tricks * 
Comedy. drama, etc. * What 
makes plays successful * Mas- 
tering every type of play. etc 


COMICS MAGAZINES 


Writing comics that sell ¢ Im- 
portant plot elements * Easy 
ways to create characters * 
Formulas & Shortcuts * Getting 
big returns * Language of the 
Comics * Examples to follow, 
etc., ete. 


Writing POPULAR BOOKS 


How to choose your story * 
Plot & characters * Working 
tips * Making your synopsis 
click * Developing your Losigp 
¢ Examples, etc. * 

Ernest Hemingway's — ° 
Value of orothy Parker's 
Style, etc., etc. 


These books contain quotations 
of helpful comment and prac- 
ticol advice taken from the 
works of: Clifton Fadiman, 
Heywood Broun, Dashiell 
Hammett, Arch Oboler, H. L. 
Mencken, John Dos Passos, 
Thomas Wolfe, Arnold Ben- 
nett, William Saroyan, Sher- 
wood Anderson. 
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WANTED - THOUSANDS ses new WRITERS 





_ New 
Method Gives You 


There has never been such a tremendous shortage of writers. 
All the big-paying writing fields are clamoring for thousands 
of new writer; among men and women, in all walks of life. 


Are you one of the thousands who always wanted to write—but 
never knew just how to begin? Then here, at last, is your oppor- 
tunity to cash in on this enormous market! Most of the high-paid 
writing is not done by “geniuses,” but by comparatively unknown 
people who make hundreds of dollars in their spare time. They 
have learned the secret of how to do it! 





No special education necessary. Now is the 
time for you to do something about it. 


IT’S EASIER THAN YOU THINK! 
Earn $50, $100, $200, regularly in spare time 


Are you one of the thousands who want to 
profit at once by this new, easy professional 
writing course? It’s easier than you think! 
This complete, streamlined course shows you 
word-for-word just how to begin, what to 
say, how to say it—and HOW TO SELL IT! 
You will be amazed at how fast this unique 
method works for you! 


Prove to yourself IN ONE WEEK—that 
YOU CAN MAKE MONEY BY WRITING 
this New, Easy Way 


Each volume gives you simple, shortcut writing 
formulas for easy-to-write stories that you can 
produce quickly in your leisure hours! Formulas 
for scripts, stories and articles on war, home life, 
sports, humor, love, business travel. health, etc., 
etc.—everything to help you get into the class of 
writers who enjoy fame and regularly receive 








iF YoU 
ACT AT ONCE! 


THE MOST 
IMPORTANT BOOK 
THE WRITER NEEDS! 


A lifetime of practical information, 
and helpful advice that may mean 
hundreds of dollars to you! 

SOME OF THE MANY VITAL 
THINGS THIS BOOK TELLS YOU: 
How to choose best titles * Mak- 
ing your work salable * ww to 
prepore monuscripts * Books te help 


| THIS COURSE 


WHERE AND How To 


SELL YOUR 
MANUSCRIPTS, 


7. 
Army & Novy, éts. 
dresses of editors; gazi 3 egen- 
cles; radio, movie, stage producers * How te resell 
the same story in oll six fields, etc., etc. 
Never a book like it... All you want to know 
in order to TURN WORDS INTO MONEY... and 
it's yours ... ebsolutely FREE with this 


AMAZING MONEY-SAVING OFFER! 













large extra sums of money for material turned out 
in very little time! Writing is the one career where 
you can resell the same material in all six big 
fields. Now prove to yourself that you, too, can 
make money by writing — in one week's FREE 





trial. Acquire the knowledge that may give you a 
lifetime profession in any one of these six big 
fields! Just mail FREE TRIAL Coupon — no cost 








or obligation on your part. Act NOW. 
READ WHAT EDITORS & WRITERS SAY: MEN AND WOMEN 
I want to recommend your books. They cover the fleld beautifully and Of All Ages 


tvald be of immense value tu both expericnced and beginning writers. 
t. HORACE SILBERKLEIT, Editor and Publisher, Columbia gyo matter what work you do=s 
AT HOME—ON FARMS 


Publications, Inc. (Detectives, Romances, Adventure, etc.) 
IN INDUSTRY 





Your course gives full instruction in writing Just the kind of stories 
te are glad to pay for. 
JOHN Lb. GOLDWATER, Managing Editor M. L. J. Magazines, IN THE ARMED FORCES 
inc. (Comics Magazines, Detectives, Pulps, etc.) AT CAMP OR AT SEA 
What f Dike about your hooks fs that they teach a writer crerything 
be wants to knee quickly without wasting time with fancy lung- There is wonderful material all 
Sindes! discussions. 1 think they are great. around you, just waiting for you 
ARTHUR MANN, Writer for Colliers, Street and Smith, to write about. These books show 
Double Action Group, etc., etc. a easily and quickly, a 
to write about them in arti- 
Year fooks on writing are perfect. They shuw the writer lat he sted 
teald do to make his stuff Mt the market. cles and stories that editors are 
¥. W. FORD, Writer for Frank A. Munsey ronte Publications, looking for! Don't waste precious 
Standard Publications, Fiction House, etc., time — Get Started NOW 
CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, DEPT. Wp 165 West 25th St., New York,N.Y. 
SEND NO MONEY — 7 DAYS FREE TRIAL 












Just check box below ordering all six books—for 
only $5 (instead of $6). You not only save $1 but 
you get absolutely FREE a copy of “ 

HOW TO SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS". FREE OFFER 
is LIMITED, Don't delay. 





MAIL FREE TRIAL COLPON NOW! 





Cambridge House, Dept. WD 

165 West 25th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
Pleise send books checked below on 7 an 7 

APPROVAL. | will deposit with pos 

plus postage charges upon arrival. If not cotinly satisfied, 

4 may return books in seven days for full refund. 


© Writing for Newspapers py for the 
and Magazines $1 STAGE $i 
: Writing for COMICS 
Writing tor RADIO $2 GO Piriting a 
© Writing for the O Writing POPULAR 
MOVIES $i BOOKS sl 


FREE MONEY-SAVING COMBINATION OFFER 


C Check here for ALL SIX Courses, at special combi- 
nation price of ONLY $5. bore ll 3" =". You save 
$1 and you will also get absolute! copy of 


How te SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS” 


“Where and 





panies order, we will pay aft postage. 
refund 1 


(Same 
Canadian orders add 25% cash with order. 
ee ee a 
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ARE YOU A WRITER 
OR A WISHER? 


Have you done a lot of work or have you 
merely written one story? 
If you are in the 


latter class I am not in- 


terested in you and please don’t ask me to 
send you information about how I work with 
serious, hard working writers. Write half 


a dozen or more stories and then I'll be glad 
to hear from you. 

Take example from Colin G. Jameson who 
did an enormous lot of work under my direc- 
tion and finally landed in Saturday Evening 
Post seven times. Another writer, who had 
never sold a thing but was in deadly earnest, 
came to me finally and now has eight pub- 


lished books to her credit. 


So, if you are a writer and not merely a 
wisher, ask for my FREE booklet, THE 
ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. It 


I will also send 


puts you under no obligation 


you information about THE TWELVE PIL- 
LARS OF WRITING WISDOM _ which 
constitute the basis of my unique, original 


system of developing writers who are willing 


to work. Write today 


SCAMMON LOCKWOOD 


102 East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 











SONGWRITERS 


Services For Song Poems: 


1. Examination of Song Poems FREE 
2. Revise and Correct One Song Poem $ 1.50 
3. Revise and Write Melody—1 song poem 3.00 
4. Revision—Melody—Right Hand Piano Ar- 
rangement—1l1 Song Poem 5.00 
5. Revision — Melody — Full Piano Arrange- 
ment — Guitar Arrangement Notations 
for Banjo and Accordion—mailing Author 
Complete Pen and Ink Manuscript 9.00 
7. List of 30 Music Publishers—10 Recording 
Companies — 25 Radio Stations and Com- 
plete Instructions 1.00 
8. Copyright for one song from Washington 
good for 28 years 3.00 
9. 100 Complete Photolithographed Copies of 
a complete song, with all arrangements. 
Song must be complete ; 10.00 
10. Complete Eleven Piece Dance Orchestra- 
tion Professionally Arranged—1 song 35.00 
11. 1 Recording of a complete song—Voice 
and Piano 5.00 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED ON ALL 


ITEMS OR MONEY REFUNDED 
ANY OF ABOVE ITEMS CAN 
COMPLETED AND MAILED 
AUTHOR IN 20 DAYS 
SONGS OR POEMS WILL 
AND WILL BE RETURNED 
AUTHORS REQUEST. 
“WE ARE NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY 
OTHER SONG SERVICE 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS THROUGHOUT U. S. 
Mail your SONG POEMS or SONGS with 
orders at once TO 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE 


“Established 1938"’ 
BOX ONE—SALEM, INDIANA 


USUALLY BE 
PREPAID TO 


NOT BE COPIED, 
POSTPAID AT 


your 











Colorado Writers 
Sir: 

The annual round-up of the Trinidad Writers’ 
Club will be held August 29-30 at the Russel 
Ranch in the beautiful Stonewall Valley, twenty- 
Trinidad, 
restrictions will permit, the 


two miles west of 
Insofar as wartime 


two-day get-together will follow the orjginal 
schedule of instruction, inspiration, entertain- 
ment and genuine Western “Hiya, Pardner” 
friendship. 

To those who have attended in the past, the 
Trinidad Writers’ Club extends a special invita- 
tion this year. For those who want a vacation 
filled with fun and Western hospitality—here’s 


your opportunity. No conference fee. 
Neue B. McIntyre, 
President, The Trinidad Writers’ Club, 
414 College Ave., Trinidad, Colo. 


Boston Writers 
Sir: 

Perhaps —— be 
the response we have had to the 
published in the March issue. 
present at the meeting of 
the Writers’ Workshop night. Seven 
regular members of our group, eleven 
letter in WRITER’s ea 
group whose letter 
your February and whose 
W. Francis Potter. All of the 
to be sincere and with the proper qualifications 
for writing. Some have already made sales, and 
all are really working towards that goal. 

A number of other letters and telephone calls 
were received, and we believe that some people 


interested in knowing 
letter which you 


you 


very kindly 
There were twenty 
last were 
as a result 
Two were 
appeared in 
is Mr. 


newcomers seem 


of our 
members of a 


issue, secretary 


who could not attend this meeting will be 
present at the next one. 
We meet twice a month at the YMCA in 


and have both men and women in the 
Members take out a single-activity mem- 
bership in the “Y,” which entitles us to a nicely- 
appointed private clubroom for our meetings. 
Dues are five cents at each meeting attended, to 
cover cost of correspondence and notices. A post- 
card is mailed to those on our list each month, 
outlining the program for the two meetings. 

We must admit we got one headache from our 
published letter. Miss Anita C. Diamant of New 
York wrote us that the name of “‘Writers’ Work- 
shop” has been incorporated by her, and she 
would be obliged to sue us if we retained the 
Our president inquired at the State 
and found that she is not registered i 
and lawyer friends have told her 
that in order to bring suit she 
would have to prove that we had injured her 
financially. This is not the case, because we are 
a non-profit group meeting only for mutual help. 
Does she want our nickels? We of course would 


Boston, 
group. 


name. 
House 
Massachusetts, 
“off the record” 


not like to have any trouble over this legal 
aspect, and particularly would not want to in- 
volve the YMCA. We don’t know what our 


rights are, but as her letter was received a 
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month ago and we have heard nothing further, 
we have let the matter drop without a reply, and F I N G E R Pp R fi N T ~ 
iters’ - will try to avoid the use of the name “Writers’ Excellent technical material for crime stories is 
—_—-= at . . contained in the new book PRACTICAL FINGER- 
ussel Workshop” in any publication. et ee PRINTING by the world’s leading expert, B. C. 
enty- If you would care to express an opinion in Bridges. This book constitutes the most complete, 
rn ; 7 a — ° nae " authoritative, and up-to-date coverage of finger- 
this matter, we would be glad indeed to hear prints ever published. Indispensable to crime-story 
, the from you. writers. Money-back guarantee. $4 postpaid. 
yinal Last year I submitted two stories in your ‘ THE WRITER’S DIGEST : 
tain- contest, but was unsuccessful. One of them I Font i ew Giostee® 16, Cie 
ner” revised and cut to less than 1,000 words, and 
it was published in the Easter issue of Grit. The PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
the other has been for several months with a Canadian 
= | li . . d l sat o = . Ne it, accur ate Ww ork minor corrections in spellin ig, pun 
vita- publication, an m scared to inquire about it. tuation and grammar, if desired. Every page proof read, 
tion I don’t want it back again. The DiceEst contest over 10,000 wit ‘ini ” 
ea is a great incentive to all writers of the short- 
re’s pack LORA ROHN 
, ‘ , Post Office Box 23 Wauwatosa (13), Wisconsin 
MADELINE Corse, 
| Secretary of Writers’ Workshop. 
o. (if nobody’s looking !). WRITERS!! ATTENTION!?! 
125 Park Drive, Boston 15, Mass. pe | ei py in the criticism, re-writing, ghost-writing 
vs °OCj . . a Z a zg of short stories, yels a arious types 
® Local social clubs may use any name they of hock lensth. senuecripes. “Original carmen pan 
desire. —Ep speeches prepared aceording to specification. Printed lec- 
° : tures, sermons outlines also faraisherl. Literary Fic- 
ying tion Courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 
an Fan Fare CONTINENTAL WRITERS' AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
. Sir: 210 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
- of Please list us as accepting (again) general 
oes articles of from 500 to 2500 words, preferably | Are You Floundering For Lack of 
sil accompanied by glossy prints for illustration. Literary Guidance? 
mae Rates are $5.00 and up for shorts, $10.00 and ea ae ii: sdeedkigtk -aeilaremmeacien: ate Oe REE readin. 
in up for full length features. Ir uccepted, they "will He “submitied: to" reliable “publishers: 
FAN FARE NE “WRITERS WELCOME. 
Mr. a2: *Sipile WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
em 333 Montgomery Street, ‘ ‘ sg tablished 1918) cory 3, LY. 
sii San Francisco 4, Calif. SP SNES ORs SHEN ” = 
ind 
Th Post Publicati h ! 
’ ree Fos ublication Cheers! 
ple 
be FRANK SCULLY (author of the two ever-green best sellers, Fun in Bed, and More Fun 
in Bed, and the January, 1944, Book of the Month Club Rogues Gallery)— 
in “If anybody knows anything about writing for money Jack Woodford is certainly the boy. ‘ 
he Jack himself has been writing for dough on the line so long and so successfully that any words 
= of his on the subject are necessarily words of wisdom. And these words of wisdom in How 
iy. to Write for Money are particularly worth reading!” 
é JIM TULLY (author of Ladies in the Parlor, Jarnegan, Laughter in Hell, etc., and non-stop 
BS. star “Esquire” contributor) — 
to és : ’ . : mo ° " 
ack’s Woodford’s How to Write for Money excellent job. Should teach even pseudo- 
St- . . ° ° J P ” 
‘ artist with words that though writers may be born, checks are made. Congratulate him.’ 
in, H. ALLEN SMITH (America’s greatest and most successful humorist, author of Low Man 
on a Totem Pole, Life in a Putty Knife Factory, etc., etc.) — 
ur “Tack is the only man I know who can write so entertainingly about the business of writ- 
“Ww ing that every word of his on the subject reads like a thriller. And he knows how to make 
k- it pay off, too! How to Write for Money is Jack at his best.” 
he 
° HOW TO WRITE FOR MONEY 
te 
in ° 
Jack Woodford 
1e “The greatest possible confusion exists among tyro writers because . . . and the goofy 
ae ones, when they get this idea, spend years going from one story-doctor to another . . . all story- 
m doctors know perfectly well . . but .. and the amateur, through that notion, can be made 
‘ to pay off endlessly. ... One of the reasons why I have written this book is to help you 
ys avoid the necessity of paying off any more .. . this is the most factual book that I have ever 
id written ... If you buy this book and want to write me... in care of my publisher I have 
al nothing to ‘sell . . it is yourself you have to lick.”"—-THE AUTHOR. 
- The price is $1. 50, plus 15 cents packing, mailing, and insurance charge. The publishers are 
ir The Marcel Rodd Company. The address is 1656 N. Cherokee Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
a Dept. 5 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17 


In my fourteen years in the literary 
agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, COSMOPOLITAN, 
LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, HOUSEHOLD, HOL- 
LAND'S, EVERYWOMAN'S, LIFE STORY 
and to all of the leading books in the 
pulp field. 


A NEW MARKET WITH EACH STORY 
—for |. F. Braden: “It is unbelievable 
how fast you can take a writer to town. 
After years of failure and disappointment 
on my own, with each new story | have 
written, you have opened a new market." 


If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism 
and direction, available at $1.00 per 
thousand words. If you are a professional 
| will work with you on a 10%, basis. 


Reports Immediately on Receipt of Copy. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 








Neatly, promptly, and accurately by an experienced typist. 
Minor corrections in grammar, spelling, and punctuation, 
if desired Carbon free Mailed fiat Forty cents per 


1000 words. Scripts over 10,000 words thirty-five cents 
per 1000 words. Poetry one cent a line 


GOLDIE N. COOGAN 
267 Grand Street Hornell, N. Y. 


FOR ONE CLIENT 








Who had made only one $5 sale, I made one for $200, one 
for $100, one for $50, three for $25, one for $20. Not a 
fortune, but 90 times what the writer’s own efforts 


you. Reading fee, $1 Ist 
25c per 1,000 additional. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


Ave., 


brought. Maybe I can help 
1,000 words, 


107 E, Winter Danville, Ill. 











PROFIT and PLEASURE in 
WRITING 
SHORT 





Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment are the rewards to be realized by the 
student who acquires a tested technique. The 
Sprague System is time tested with 50 years 
al tame study experience. 


STORIES 
.13.4 BLACKSTONE-SPRAGUE SCHOOL 














Chicago 1 





FOOr | 307_N. Michigan _ 


CHESTER WHITEHORN 


* sg: 
Literary Agent and Critic 

I DEAL IN BASIC FACTS. Anyone can rite words. Bu 
words are like bricks. You_can build with them only if 
you have a firm foundation. I can show y< Du how to lay that 
all important foundation by analyzing on of your Foe — 
($3.00 for any Ms under three thousand words eve 
cents each additional So (or fraction) thereafter. “Suri 
ABLE MATERIAL MARK 


69-33 Groton St. — Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Dept. 905 














WRITER'S DIGEST 


RADIO 


By LEO SHULL 


(who is ambidextrous) 


S we mentioned in last month’s column 
television has become the great at- 
traction to actors, writers, and radio 

executives. A gold in the 
making. 
A dozen radio advertising 


new rush is 
agencies have 
New execu- 
Actors have 
experimental 
printing col- 


set up television departments. 
tives have been put in charge. 
flocked to appear free, in the 
programs. Variety has been 
umns of new financial set-ups in the mak- 
ing. One network is reported appropriating 
5 million dollars for initial operations. The 
Bell Telephone Co. is planning to run 
6000 miles of co-axial cable and facilities 
in the next 5 years to meet this new ex- 
pansion. A new style of writing will come 
with television, just as a new style came 
with movies and then with radio. 

At the World’s Fair in New York a few 
years ago, we watched them making televi- 
sion pictures. They used some routine sin- 
gers and comedians. They looked silly. 

Television will be able to focus its ubiq- 
uitous camera in a flash upon a street 
fight, a fire, a field battle in China. 

The contrast between the constant hour- 
ly news shots with their authenticity and 
realism will demand, we think, that writers’ 
scripts be more honest and true to life. 

Hokum text doesn’t go with news shots 
although you can still hang it on an all- 
studio job. 

Writers will have to re-examine them- 
selves, just as the present war caused them 
to re-orientate themselves. It will become 
a question of integrity, of education, knowl- 
edge and research. We doubt if a New 
York cowboy will get to do Westerns for 
television. 

We do think that the people will now be 
able to satisfy their thirst for first-hand 
visual knowledge as to how people in other 
lands live. 

We can’t here speculate on the new tech- 
nique to be learned. Perhaps the few writ- 
ers who have been active in video, will be 
publishing handbooks on this subject soon. 
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Here are the agencies, and the executives 
one must contact at each, who are now 
playing with television as a medium for 
sales through entertainment: 

N. W. Ayer Co.—Richard Hubbell—30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborne—John 
Southwell—383 Madison. 

Benton and Bowles—Walter Craig—444 Madi- 
son Ave. 

Biow & Co.—Carl Kuhl—9 Rockefeller Plaza. 

Buchanan Co.—Jack Wyatt, Jr—151 Broad- 
way. 

Cecil & Presbrey—Thomas Sabin, D. Allen— 
247 Park Ave. 

« Compton Agency—James Manilla—630 Fifth 
Ave. 

D’Arcy Agency—Al Steele—515 Madison. 

Donahue & Coe—John Hugh—1270 Sixth Ave. 

Wm. Estey Co.—Tom Riley—100 E. 42nd. 

Geyer, Cornell & Newell—John W. Loveton— 
745 5th Ave. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt—Robert Wolfe—247 Park 
Ave. 

Abbott Kimball — Cecil Hackett — 250 Park 
Ave. 

Lennen & Mitchell—S. James Andrews—17 E. 
45th. 

McCann & Erickson—Walter Close—50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. 

Maxon, Inc.—Dr. Lester Miles—570 Lexing- 
ton Ave. 

Newel-Emmett Co.—Lary Bruff, Ed. Franklin 
—40 E. 34th. 

Pedlar & Ryan—Ted Sisson—250 Park Ave. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan— Tom Hutchinson — 405 
Lexington. 

J. Walter Thompson — Gene Kuehne, Tom 
Weatherly—420 Lexington. 

Young & Rubicam — Harry Ackerman — 285 
Madison. 


OMING back now to regular, or non- 
visual scripts: 

Ten minute dramatic and comedy sketch- 
es for the Blue network’s “On Stage Every- 
body” is still in demand. Unlimited number 
of characters allowed. Pays about $25 for 
each sketch. Usual releases are obtained 
by writing to Howard Carraway, c/o Blue 
Network, 50 W. 50th. Send scripts along 
with the signed releases. 

Scripts for “Grand Central Station” are 
sent to Martin Horrell of Lambert & Fease- 
ly Advtg. Co., 9 Rockefeller Pl., N. Y. C. 
Mr. Horrell prefers scripts that appeal to 
readers of women magazines. No taboos 
except the usual ideas that violate good 
sense, 

Elwood Hoffman is the new script editor 








SONGWRITERS 


DO YOU WANT YOUR SONGS TO 
HAVE EVERY POSSIBLE CHANCE 
FOR SUCCESS? 


Would you like to have melodies written 
for your songs by well known Hollywood 
composers? 


Would you like to have the sincere help 


“and guidance of someone who is experi- 


enced in the field of song promotion? 


IF YOU WANT ALL THIS, we feel that 
our service will be of real help to you. 
Our staff includes top notch arrangers 
and talented writers who have already 
received national recognition for their 
outstanding musical arrangements and 
for the songs they have written. They 
are also well known for their work in 
Hollywood Motion Pictures Studios and 
on the radio. Our satisfied clients are 
proof of the excellence of our service. 


THIS IS WHAT WE OFER: 


1. Our fee for handling your song 
material is very low and there 
are NO HIDDEN CHARGES. 


2. If you do not have a melody 
for your song poem or lyric, we 
will have one written AT NO 
EXTRA CHARGE. This melody 
will be written by a well known 
Hollywood composer. 


3. Manuscript lead sheet copies and 
records of your song are sent 
to you. 


4. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE if 
you are not satisfied with our 
service. 


5. Full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of 
your song. 


DON'T DELAY! Send us your song, song 


poem or lyric for free examination, or 
write for full details. DO IT NOW!!! 


* 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. 5-G P. ©. Box 670 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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FREE! 


Shepherd Students are America’s biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can 
cash in on contests! Write NOW for a 
free copy of the newest “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with tempting contest offers and timely 
winning tips. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Minor Corrections Original and Carbon 
All Work Proof Read Extra First Page 
60c per 1000 Words Mailed Flat 


ZELDA BIRD 


303 Katz Bldg. San Bernardino, Calif. 








LAYWRIGHTS' scripts presented for (6 per- 

formances) complete with scenery, etc., for 

showing to play buyers—stage and movie produc- 

ers and representatives. Moderate service charge. 
ALVIENE PRODUCTIONS 

1780 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 


Complete information can be obtained by 
writing for our circular. 


FARRELL & ROBER 
Literary Agent 
542 Fifth Avenue ye "New York City (19) 
VA 6-3889 : 
nulders., a a a ace Bo al a busine 
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Here’s the Key to the Mystery: 
MOTIVATION: A Five Question System of Reason and 
Creative Writing 
by George Cornelius Johnson, legal adviser to the U. S. and 
to the U. S. Supreme Court in the world’s most stupendous 

decision (79 Law Ed. 915; 95 ALR 1337). 
$1,000.00 REWARD 

To the first one that convinces our members—who know the 
law (John, 3:10-12): (1) that there are more than five 
questions in any language, past, present or future; (2) that 
Christ did not say, “THIS IS THE LAW” (Matt. 7:12) ; 
(3) that with any other known form of reason you can 
reason and create ANY irrestible and irrefutable conviction 
“ BELIEF— beliefs that make all things POSSIBLE (Mark, 

:23); (4) That Paul did not say that this law has DO- 
MINION over a man so long as he liveth and that the in- 
visible POWER can be seen (Romans, 7:1; 1:20) and 
DOMINEERED (I Cor., 4:20) 
All masters, even YOU must and DO(mineer), 
or unconsciously, our Five Question System to 
every aim and self-interest i) for there 
way than THIS NATURAL WAY 
WE GUARANTEE TO TEACH YOU IN 30 HOURS 
WITHIN 90 DAYS, HOW, consciously and mechanically, 
to DO(mineer) likewise, thereby hundredfolding YOUR 
effectiveness and placing YOU on a mental parity wi h any 
master, or, REFUND YOUR MONEY, if YOU then say 
we have not. Read our TEXT FREE: Mailed for $3, with 
10 days return privilege for refund 


EFFECTIVE THINKING FOUNDATION 


A Non-Profit Educational Organization : 
Box 404-E Hollywood, California 


consciously 
accomplish 
is no other 
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DIGEST 


at CBS. Address scripts to him, 485 Madi- 
son, N. Y. C. 

Gladys Conry : a new script editor at 
Donohue & Coe, ) 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 

Dorothy a at CBS is interested 
in scripts. She prefers originals. Any free- 
lance contributions are given consideration. 
485 Madison, N. Y. C. 

Superman, Inc pends weeks hunt- 
ing writers for their Superman serial. 480 
Lexington, N. Y. C. Apparently always 
looking for writers 


., often s 


A good radio market for struggling scribes 
is “Authors’ Playhouse,’ which airs from 
Chicago. They pay $150 for % hr. scripts. 
Write to Bill Murphy, Director of Con- 
Chicago, Il. NBC outlet. 

Donald Peterson, who produces and di- 

cts “Ave Maria Hour” needs scripts. 
Scripts must have down to earth dialog. 
Write him at 1457 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


in the 


tinuity. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan are always 
market for ¥2 hr. “Shadow” scripts. 
good. Write to either Tom Hutchinson 
or to Director of Radio Dept., 405 Lex- 


N. Y. C. 


Pay is 


ington Ave., 


Trade Journal Corr. 
Sir: 

Associated Publications, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., 
Kansas City 1, Mo., publishes a national film 
weekly, for all persons and organizations in the 
trade There are eight 


sectional editions. 


motion picture industry, 

In the next few months we will need a large 
number of historical articles, based on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the motion picture industry. These 
should be localized, with plentiful use of names, 
verified dates, 
the business. 


and good quotes from oldtimers in 
Length is determined by interest. 
Photographs, clippings, etc., are wanted. This 
is primarily a reporting assignment, but it might 
lead to feature articles by We have 
correspondents in various key cities, but there are 
Send 
10 cents for sample copy of the Boxoffice Maga- 
lists 

cquaint you with 


arrangement. 
hundreds of good stories they will not get. 


zine, which these correspondents and will 


our style. We pay space rates 


and acknowledge promptly. 


BoxoFFICE, 
825 Van Brunt Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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May, 


Jack Woodford’s Saga 


(Concluded from page 35) 


to follow carnivals around the country, 
catch and train mice, and otherwise lead 
a thoroughly discombobulated and _thor- 
oughly delightful life together. She, too, 
had begun to write, had sold a number of 
short stories, and to date three novels. 

I learned to write, so far as I can trace 
back the phenomenon at all, “by ear,” as 
many musicians learn to play by ear— 
some of the best of them in fact. I read 
other writers’ work and listened very care- 
fully for the prose rhythms, and got some 
of them .. . all of them except the senti- 
mental love rhythms. 

Writing is the most hazardous profession 
of which I know. It usually carries with 
it far less rewards than most people think, 
much more work, and very little satisfac- 
tion; since you cannot, ever, say what you 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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really think about anything. Many writers 
appear to do so but they are always re- 
stricted one way or another behind scenes. 
The rewards of writing, however, are 
worth it for those temperamentally suited 
to such rewards. The freedom it brings 
from alarm clocks, for instance, is, in itself, 
not an inconsiderable item; and from time 
clocks, and devices of torture in- 
vented by people who hold stock in things 
and milk other people of their labor at 


other 


usurious rates. 

Do not let me mislead you. If I had it 
all to do over again, I would do it over 
again, precisely as I did it; with one ex- 
ception. Instead of deliberately starting at 
the bottom, I would have aimed higher 
and held my bank connection longer. And 
I would have started not with a short story, 
but with a since a novel, even 
though it may make next to nothing, gets 
you off on a much sounder basis. 


novel, 








WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read 
by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, pub- 
lishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies and newspaper men throughout United States, 
Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Cost for box number is $1.00. Advertisers report unusu- 
ally fine results. 

No literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, correspond- 
ence school or typist copy accepted for the column. Send 
copy with payment to cover the June issue on or before 
May 10. 





LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, mail orders, 
Booklet WD. Language Service, 18 West 41st St., 
New York City. 


ASTOUND WITH YOUR “MEMORY”! Mentally, in 
a few seconds, the day of the week of any date 
from 1700 to 2000. Easily learned, useful, a neat 
parlor trick. One Dollar. Box 337, Ross (Marin 
County), California. 


RESEARCH: Congressional Library, National Ar- 
chives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, sim- 
ple questions, complex investigations, genealogy, 
ghostwriting, all expertly handled. Lowest rates. 
John Crehore, Box 2329, Washington 13, D. C 


NOW YOU can earn up to $500.00 Back-Yard-Gar- 
dening. Working plan, 25c. Lightning Speed Mfg. 
Co., Streator, Ill. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


SPANISH, ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE, translations. 
Also authentic South American data, Cuban his- 
tory, folk lore, Voo Doo. Five questions answered 
$1.00. Prieto, 3404 S.W. 24th Terrace, Miami 33, 
Fla. 

MAGAZINES (back-dated)—Foreign, domestic, arts. 
All publishers. Bargain prices. Also books, book- 
lets, pin-ups, subscriptions. Catalogs 10c (stamps 
accepted). Cicerone’s, 863 First Avenue, New 














York 17. 

INTRIGUE FRIENDS—Letters mailed from San Fran- 
cisco. 25c (3 for 50c), H. Frank, 249 Franklin 
Mt. View, Calif. 


“BECKY’S CORSET.” Ellie Hill, $2.00 House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD,” 25c copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


SELF-RE-INKING typewriter ribbons (re-ink as they 
type), $1.00. 25c discount if old ribbon accom- 
panies order. Colors: black or red-black. Hirsch 
Enterprises, Spring-Valley, N. Y. 


EARN MONEY IN ANY CROWD. Call names of 
strangers; tell unspoken questions. Professional 
course mind reading, spirit writing, etc., $1.00. 
(Postpaid). Scott, Box 31-A, Melbourne, Florida. 


NO NEED TO BUY writers educational folios! New 
read and study plan, saves you money! Details, 
free. Phil Bruce, Box 341-AC, Palo Alto, Calif. 


STUCK OUT MY NECK when I published FINAL 
ASSEMBLY, the fast-moving love-humor-mystery 
serial yarn of aircraft plant life, I sold to a top 
syndicate for $200. I felt that aspiring writers 
would enjoy and study it to get the approved, 
preferred form for big-pay serial stories, It’s now 
in book form, beautifully bound and printed. A 
first edition, autographed copy is yours, postpaid, 
for a dollar. Ed Leftwich, 223 Eugene Street, Cata- 
sauqua, Penna. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDCROCHETED BEDSPREAD, but- 
terfly design, $50, or typewriter Doilies for typing 
service. Rachel Johnson, Grant, Va. 


SHORT-SHORTS—Over 150 detailed markets from 
ogenty records. 25c. Box 24, 542 Fifth Ave., 
lo we C, 


» 19. 


a 


WritTER’s DIGEST 


$5.00 A DAY writing news and features; experience 
unnecessary. Take pictures that sell, methods, 
markets. Photographs for illustration. Stamp 
brings particulars. How to write “Quiz Questions 
That Click,” three dimes. Writers’ Service, 807 
Butternut Rd., Madison 4, Wis. (formerly Ran- 
dolph, Wis.) 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join the 
Friendship Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage—please. 


CONSTRUCT SALABLE CROSSWORD PUZZLES. 
Complete rules free. Send stamped envelope. 
Jordon James, Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED. Send one dollar and 
comer of handwriting to Box 360, Independence, 
°. 


WANT COPIES of these books: MAN’S OWN 
SHOW, by G. A. Dorsey; THE ORGANISM OF 
THE MIND, by Gustav Richard Heyer, M. D.; 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HAPPINESS, by Walter 
B. Pitkin. Write to E. Harris, P. O. Box 110, Globe, 
Arizona. 


IN DOGHOUSE? FORGET BIRTHDAYS, Annivers- 
aries? We’ll remind you. 25c each. Clifford Re- 
—— Service, 8 Gates Street, South Boston 27, 

ass. 


ORIGINAL PLOTS with atmosphere, action, drama, 
live characters, reader appeal. ake your stories 
easier to write. Send your idea with $3. Edna 
Morton, Rosenberg, Texas. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. Includes 16 
“Don’t” for writers. Copyright, 1944. 75c. Invalu- 
able “Guide to Capitalization” fully illustrated, 50c. 
Improve your writing by reading. “500 Foremost” 
for home libraries, 25c. Marjorie M. Davidson, 
P. O. Box 104, Laceyville, Penna. 


-— 


I WOULD LIKE TO WRITE AN ADVICE TO LOVE- 
LORN COLUMN.” Roberta Mackay, Box 504, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


AUTOGRAPHED COPY, first edition of song hit 
<= For Me,” 50c. 390 Central Ave., Newark, 
io. 





LITERARY SOLDIER, 25, hopeful journalist, desires 
correspondence with female similarly interested. 
Object: Co-working. Box Z-9. 


LET ME MAIL YOU outline book manuscripts en- 
titled “TO STRUGGLE, TO LAUGH,” and sequel 
“KATER ALLEY.” Excellent film and play ma- 
terial. Samuel Marko, 2429 North Hollywood St., 
Philadelphia 32, Penna. 


A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY at home! No soliciting, 
no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy enjoy- 
able pastime. Details, 25c. Quarter returned if 
not “ with hobby. Laura Dickson, Ander- 
son, S. 





SCIENTIFIC HEALING and your problems solved. 
I have been helping others since 1917. Come and 
let me help you too, mentally and physically. Just 
send me your 3 worst problems in your own hand- 
writing with one dollar. Rose Ella Hall, 915 Barn- 
well St., Columbia 21, S. C. 





$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 





PLOTTOS FOR SALE—Several new Cook’s Plottos 
and Keys for sale by disbanding writing group. 
$8 each set. I. B. Gladstone, 1561 Sheridan Ave., 
New York 57, N. Y. 





HANDWRITING ANALYZED—Send one dollar and 
sample of handwriting to Box 92, Pikeville, Ky. 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON Renewer, 
year’s supply, 50c. Typewriter Ribbons Re-inked, 
25c. Fifty Best Filler Markets, 25c. Guaranteed 
Home Business, 10c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring 
Valley, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SELL YOUR ARTICLES. Charles Carson’s “Writing 
the Magazine Article,” not only shows how the 
modern article is written, but it points the way to 
sales. The price is only $1.50 postpaid, from 
Writer's Digest. (Note: Watch for an early an- 
nouncement of Carson’s new book for writers.) 


GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 
do. I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s 
Who. Correspondence requires return postage. 
Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB— Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Estab- 
lished 1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particu- 
lars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


SUCCESSFUL SHORT SHORTS FORMULA, MARK- 
ETS, 25c; TIPS FOR BEGINNING WRITERS, 25c; 
INDIVIDUAL HELP, per question, 25c. Box 3471, 
Highland Park, Mich. 








NEED PRINTING? Request quotations, stating quan- 
tity wanted. Distinctive work, reasonable prices. 
Herald Printers, Albany, Wis. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writers’ Service. Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


IS THERE AN ATTRACTIVE, zestful, lonesome, 
compliant, female under 35 in New York City, who 
would like to help remove boredom from life of a 
42 year old man. Box Z-7. 





3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 
books, many subjects, Writer’s Aids a specialty. 
Large bargain list 10c. Books and courses bought, 
sold, rented. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 





MY NEAT, STAPLED BOOKLETS are ideal for pub- 
lishing articles, stories, poems, joke books, etc. 
The prices are right. Send for free sample book- 
let. P. A. Blackie Preston, P. O. Box 106, Tucson, 
Arizona. 





PIONEER CONTACT SERVICE—A dignified, pleas- 
ant way to make new friendships, develop romance. 
Lonely and sincere men and women, write today 
for a share of the happiness you desire. Address: 
Pioneer Publications, Bolton Landing, N. 





GAGWRITING TAUGHT BY MAIL. Frankel. 3623 
W. Dickens, Chicago. 





WILL PUBLISH poems in ‘“Penpoint Serenade,” 
authors share expense, submit on approval, Post 
Office Box 215, Church Street Annex, New York 
City. 





MARKETS-GREETING CARD VERSE—Songs, humor, 
radio, newspaper features, religious and Canadian 
magazines, and others. Each list 25c. Lorna Currie, 
International Falls, Minn. 





CATHOLIC WRITER 1944 YEARBOOK—Third an- 
nual edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WDI, 
Pence, Wisc. 





GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club 
with $1.00; Complete plans, 25c. Reedy, 2149 
Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 





Dear Elaine: 
Received your letter. Am placing ad as you re- 
quested. Write me immediately and come. Pete, 





PLOTS MAKE THE STORY—“Plots with Power,” 
worked out by my special method, should solve 
your writing problems. They are absolutely origi- 
nal and carefully slanted to your personal needs. 
Send $3 and your story-idea for help that will put 
vitality and appeal into your stories. “In business 
since 1937.” Bayard York, 204 Raymond Road, 
West Hartford 7, Conn. 





YOUTHIFYING SECRETS. For a new date or a va- 
cation you can take from ten to fifteen years from 
your looks in five minutes. Nothing to buy. Other 
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secrets for regaining and retaining a youthful ap- 
pearance which are priceless. $1. Money back 
agreement. B. Thompson, P. O. Box 535, New- 
buryport, Mass. 


TALL gentleman wishes to correspond with girl 
under 35. Apt. 265, 207 East 84th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


CARTOON IDEAS, other humor, written. 
3623W Dickens, Chicago. 


GUARANTEED NEW TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, 69c. 
20c discount if old ribbon accompanies order. 
Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


Frankel. 


“IF YOU’RE a hopeful someone, waiting for a true 
love, I’m a girl of twenty waiting for you, too.” 
Box Z-13. 


GENTLEMAN, youngish, tall, wishes correspondence 
with refined young lady. Box A-9. 


BE INFORMED—Understand Temperament, meet 
body type demands, better opportunity for success. 
Newest body analysis. Send snapshot. Full descrip- 
oree $2. Personal Service, Box 625, Columbus, 

io. 


NEED CASH? Spare-time home work, profitable, 
interesting, details 50c. Research Bureau, 3456 W. 
116th St., Chicago 43, IIl. 








POETS: 200 markets using poetry. Send quarter to 
Elton Pugh, Prosperity, S. C. 


SELL COSMETICS BY MAIL! Big Profits. Com- 
plete selling plan, 25c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring- 
Valley, N. Y. 


TEN BIGGEST, MOST READ, Mail Order Magazines. 
All different, current issues, containing hundreds 
of propositions, money making plans. Proof, de- 
tails, how amateur writer made $500.00 in fifteen 
minutes included. All for 25 cents. Monmouth 
Publishing Company, Gloucester City, N. J. 


WIDOW AND WIDOWERS CLUB. This Friendship 
Letter Society can bring you undreamed of returns 
in a new pattern of life. Strictly confidential. Write: 
John Rankin, Box 430-W, Springfield, Mo. 





RICHES? Learn to get what you want and need the 
right way. Find the Secret of life and happiness. 
Try God as revealed by Wings of Love Mystic 
Science, by a psycho-Mystic. Johnson, 429 Lincoln 
Arcade Building, 1947 Broadway, New York City 
23, N. Y. Price five cents. 


ATTRACTIVE, INTELLIGENT WOMAN. Age 50, 
brown hair, blue eyes. 5’ 8”, 170 Ibs. College 
graduate. Beginning writer. Desires correspond- 
ence with wholesome, refined gentleman, similar 
qualifications. Box Z-14. 





WILL TELL you day of week for any date named. 
Send self-addressed stamped envelope, date and 
year, 25c. Accurate. Barta Young, 2822 University, 
Des Moines 11, lowa. 


YOUR I. Q. DETERMINED. Stamp brings method. 
Blanche Applebee, North Jay, Maine. 


GHOSTWRITER—The power behind many famous 
names. Edna Morton, Rosenberg, Texas. 


$5 TO $20 FOR SIMPLE CARTOON GAGS. How? 
Where? Instructions, markets, 25c. “Five Princi- 
ples of Gag Plotting,” 50c. 25 best markets for 
gags, jokes, short humor, 25c. Original cartoon 
gags, any subject on approval, 3 for $1.00. 
Gerard’s, 710 Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va. 


THE PLOT BOOK, MAKE YOUR OWN. Original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Solves your plot problems. Shows you how, 50c. 
Also, editors need short features. Where to get, 
how to write, markets, 25c. Writecraft, Box 202, 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 

SINGLE MALE, 23, 5’ 7”, handsome, intelligent, 
Gov’t clerk, quiet serious sentimental type, draft 
exempt and lonesome. Would like to hear from 
an attractive Miss (19-23), sincerely interested in 
matrimony, living in Washington, D. C. Replies 
confidential. Snapshot please. Box Z-8. 
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GORGEOUS, tiny, Chihuahua puppies, forty dollars, 
and up. 231 North Greene Street, Baltimore 1, Md. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s joke book. Exciting! Stimulating! 1c. 
Frankel, 3623W Dickens, Chicago. 


THE STORY DOCTOR cures ailing Manuscripts, 
short or long; strengthens the feeble; ghost writes, 
corrects, rewrites. Author of nine published 
books, fiction, non-fiction. Drew Carence, 1736 
Race, Denver. 





PHOTOGRAPHS, enlargements oil tinted, $1.00 each. 
Specify coloring. Tickell, 377 7th St., N. E., At- 
lanta, Ga. 





EDUCATED, refined man of 22, desires correspond- 
ence with all exceptional men and women. Object: 
Pending! P. O. Box 693, So. St. Joseph, Mo. 


WRITERS, ATTENTION! Research material for fact 
articles. Any subject—any length. Specialty first 
facts, origins, slang, books and authors, music and 
musicians, superstitions, aviation, ships, etc. Com- 
piling for 20 years. Writer’s Research, 739 Guerrero 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


PERSONAL PROBLEM ANALYST—Woman writer 
and Psychologist, many years experience in person- 
al human problems will analyze your problems in 
a friendly, confidential manner. A small fee will 
enable you to be a subscriber to her confidential 
letters answering your personal questions. Send 
stamped, addressed envelop for particulars. Merce- 
des M, Lamond, Box 893, Detroit 31, Mich. 


PROBLEMS DISCUSSED—Service Wives specialty, 
50c. H. Frank, 249 Franklin St., Mt. View, Calif. 


THE NEW BOOKLET, “The Power Within,’ just 
off the press. For those interested in the Occult, 
Theosophy and Vegetarianism. Price, 50c per copy. 
Address orders to: Forrest Wm. Stokes, 328'2 
East “F” St., Ontario, Calif. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing’ tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 





A 25c WAR STAMP brings you my nationally fam- 
ous poem: “I KNOW SOMETHING GOOD ABOUT 
YOU!” Louis C. Shimon, poet and humorist, Box 
243, Watertown, Wisc. 





Collaborator, Non-fiction. You write, 


WANTED: 
T. Dufur, Banning, Calif. 


I supply material. 


ASPIRING WRITER, man 34, seeks acquaintance of 
interested lady; East Bay area. P, O. Box 643, 
Oakland 4, Calif. 


WRITERS, NEED QUICK CASH? Spare-time, money- 
making opportunities. Hundreds! Profitable, easy 
Homework. Guaranteed, 50c. Homework Publi- 
cations, Desk B, 814, 44th Avenue, San Francisco 
21, Calif. 


INTERESTED IN IVORY! Your copy “Eastern 
Craftsmanship” available, 10c. Norton Enterprise, 
Desk 66, 21 St. Mary Road, Walthamstow, London, 
England. 


MAN, N. Y. CITY. Distribute Race Magazine. All 
stands greater New York leave on consignment. Col- 
lect % price (25c) when sold. Costs you Ic, post- 
paid. Sample Free. Box 10, Circulation Dept., 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


SECRETARY—Author interested in procuring serv- 
ices of well educated, intelligent young lady of 
cultural background, possessing imagination, cre- 
ative ability, flare for writing. First requirement 
preparing material for publishers, later, polish 
rough drafts, writing fillins, assemble data, Sten- 
ography desirable, can acquire. Excellent typing 
and English essential. Must be industrious, de- 
pendable, neat in appearance and work, attractive, 


DIGEST 


cheerful type, and sufficiently young to bring 
youthfulness and its viewpoint to inspirational writ- 
ing atmosphere. Excellent working conditions, ad- 


vancement, earning opportunity. Give complete, 

honest description of yourself, natural qualifica- 

tions, education, experience, recent snapshot, 
Box Z-6. 


ability and character reference. 


THIRTYISH weekly newspaper publisher is thirsty- 
ish for newspaper or writin’ gal who ish prettyish, 
twentyish, cheerfulish and ish candidate for gay 
adventure. Honorable intentions—but intentions, 


nevertheless. Exchange photos. Box Z-3. 
CLICHES, THOSE WORN-OUT expressions that 


every editor abhors, will ruin any story or article. 


I asked 100 editors to name the cliche they dis- 
liked most. 75 replied. The list is yours for a 
quarter. Box Z-10. 


WOMAN, years number 54, young in heart, nursing 
F 


profession, would-be writer, lives near ° 
Would a contemplative sort of man, mentally 
alert, temperate, clean habits, who loves books 


and music and would help save for a home away 


from city noises, correspond with me? _ Lone- 
liness too hard to take. Box Z-5. 

ARTICLE WRITING—Make it pay big! Learn 
unusual system used by author of “$1,034 
From a Single Trade Journal Idea.’”’ Full Facts, 
$1.00. Box Z-12, 

MANUSCRIPTS WANTED. Will consider buying 
for publication mss. of authoritative books 
with mass appeal on self improvement, health, 
etc.; instruction courses, reference works. De- 
scribe fully before submitting. Box Z-1. 


LIKE TO WRITE? 
writing news items, etc. 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, 


DISCOURAGED WRITERS! Send dime for “Easiest 
Wav To Start Selling, including markets.” Also, 
at 25c each, Formula and markets for the follow- 
ing types stories: 1—Short-Shorts; 2—Juveniles; 
3—War; 4—Detective-Mystery; 5—Confessions; 
6—Syndicates; 7—Love; 8—Western. We also do 
ghostwriting. Will Heideman, Dept. D, New Ulm, 
Minnesota. 


FREE; “CUPID’S MAIL” FREE; For lonely hearts 
—-spare time workers, Advertisers; 11th year. 
“Cupid’s Mail,” 2149 Jackson, Chicago 12, Ill. 


Earn plenty $3-10 checks re- 
Enclose stamp, “The 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


LONELY SOLDIER, cultured, intelligent, emotionally 
starved, wishes correspond with all those interested 
in the writings of Marquis de Sade or the experi- 
ences of “Wanda.” Box Z-4, 


WILL ANSWER questions on Valley of Heart’s De- 
light. Also on Winchester Mystery House. 25c— 
Send Complete Winchester Mvstery story for $1.00. 
H, Frank, 249 Franklin St., Mt. View, Calif. 

lady writer wishes to collaborate 

Box Z-15. 


MIDDLE AGE 


male published writer. 


WRITERS — PUBLISH your own magazine. Hand- 
some 52-page magazine furnished with your name 
on cover. You make 50% on advertising sold and 
profit from other sources. Send 10c for sample 
copy and publishing plan. Lambert Press, Box 453, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


BOUNTIFUL TREASURE under your feet. Amazing 
details 10 cents. Box 53, Sta. E, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JOIN THE AUTHOR GROUP. Contact writers 
throughout America. Author Club, 69-33 Groton 
Street, Forest Hills, N. Y, (Stamp appreciated.) 


BEGINNING WRITERS! 25 best markets, free mag- 
azine sources, instructions, 25c. 75 markets, etc., 
50c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring-Valley, N. Y. 


MAIL FOR YOU!—aAuthor-philosopher will send you 
chatty, inspirational letters (personally written) 
each week. 6 letters, $3.00. Box Z-11. 


EX-SOLDIER, 25, amateur writer, low in morale, 
wishes to contact servicemen and women, and ex 
same, also plain civilians, in Baltimore vicinity. 
Box Z-2, 
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STEADY INCOME assured writing short subjects 15 issues, $1. 
d. and paragraphs that sell. 25c brings details and NO FREE COPIES. No Postcard Correspondence. ‘‘Sat- 
markets. Lambert Press, Box 453, Hot Springs, isfaction Guaranteed’’ policy protects you. Special terms 
st Arkansas. for Handicapped Writers and Veterans. 
~¢ a COMPETENT, DETAILED SERVICE 
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+ with me in writing a best selling Love, Liberty and Critics speak with the detailed knowledge and frankness 
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- EXPERIENCED GREETING CARD WRITER will col- 
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NEW, UNIQUE SHORT STORY PLOTS—$1.00 each. 12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 





Stuart Covington, Columbus, Miss. 














TECHNICAL WRITERS WANTED 


We are interested in getting in touch with who have actually written for various 
experienced writers who can handle tech- technical trade papers. Write direct, giv- 
nical assignments and preferably can take | ing age, list of some of the trade maga- 
| own photographs. Not interested in would- | zines to which you have contributed, and 
be writers but only experienced writers | samples of your published work. 
| H. L. PEACE PUBLICATIONS 
PAN AMERICAN BLDG. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 




















First Class Magazines 


Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Charles Colebaugh, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use short shorts, 1200 
to 1500 words; short stories, 2800 to 5000 words; 
serials, 50,000 to 65,000 words. Also use ex- 
clusive articles of national importance. Other 
articles should be discussed with the Article 
Editor before submission. We do not use poetry 
and are not in the open market for photographs. 
Reports in five days. We pay on acceptance, but 
have no flat rates of payment.” 

National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. ‘‘We use interesting, vivid articles 
—2000 to 3000 words for shorter articles and 
rarely exceeding 7500 words for more compre- 
hensive work. We use photographs, but no fic- 
tion or poetry. Reports in two weeks. Payment 
is from $50 to $500, depending on public interest 
in subject, number and excellence of photographs, 
and literary quality of text.” 

Read Magazine, 1780 Broadway, New York 
City 19. Henry Lee, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles of general interest, not more than 1500 
words in length. No fiction, photographs, or 
poetry. Reports in about two weeks. Payment 
is 5c a published word, on acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Trail-R-News, 8820 Sunset Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 46, California. Jean Jacques, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use articles on travel, historic places, or any- 
thing of interest to trailerites, trailer dealers, 
trailer park owners and operators. Maximum 
length, 1500 words. We buy photographs, but 
no fiction or poetry. Reports in one week. Pay- 
ment is Yc a word and up for articles and 50c 
to $3 for photographs.” 


Religious Magazines 


Arkansas Baptist, 213 Radio Center, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. C. E. Bryant, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use short 
stories, Christian and with high morals, not over 
1500 words. Articles are solicited from picked 





writers. No photographs or poetry. 
ten days. No payment.” 

Christian Herald, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 16. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use 2500 to 3000 word 
stories. Overstocked on general articles. We use 
short poetry, but no photographs. All manu- 
scripts should be addressed to ‘The Editors.’ Re- 
ports in two weeks. Payment varies according to 
quantity and quality.” 

The Lookout, 8th and Cutter Streets, Cincin- 
nati 3, Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We use 
stories that will appeal to older young people 
and adults in average American Sunday school; 
not goody-goody, but sensibly written. Short 
stories of 1000 to 1400 words and serials of not 
more than ten chapters of about 1200 to 1500 
words each. We use Christian personality and 
educational moral articles and news features in 
our field. We buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Reports within a week. Payment is Yec a word 
and up, depending upon quality of product, and 
$3 to $5 for photographs. Pay monthly.” 

Sunday-School at Home, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. Rev. William J. 
Jones, Editor. Issued quarterly; 30c a year. “We 
use devotional articles and verse adapted to all 
the members of the home, as well as to the shut- 
ins. 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. Rev. William J. 
Jones, Editor. Issued monthly; $1.00 a year. For 
Sunday-school superintendents, teachers, and 
workers. “We want articles based on actual ex- 
perience, dealing concisely with all phases of 
Sunday-school work, but more particularly in 
the rural districts and smaller schools. Photo- 
graphs or other illustrative material make the 
articles more helpful. Accounts of new forms of 
Sunday-school activity and new solutions of old 
problems are especially desired. The organization 
and equipment of the school, the work of the 
superintendent and other officers, methods of 
teaching, teacher-training, securing the cooper- 
ation of the pupils, the influence of the school 
in community life, making the school a spiritual 
force—all these and similar phases constantly 
need fresh treatment. We are especially inter- 
ested in the results of the work of a Sunday 
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school in a community and in individual lives. 
Articles dealing with daily vacation Bible schools, 
and weekday’ Bible teaching in rural and village 
communities are particularly desired. Articles 
should not be over 1200 words in length, and, 
unless the subject absolutely demands it, should 
be even briefer. Seasonal verse of a high spiritual 
and artistic order is accepted on occasion.” 


Juvenile Magazines 


Picture World, 1816 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania. Rev. William J. Jones, 
Editor. Issued monthly in weekly parts; 40c 
a year. “We use stories and incidents impress- 
ing such Biblical, moral, and spiritual truths as 
appeal to children under twelve. Short verse 
or poetry is also acceptable, but must have a 
definite Christian tone. Manuscripts dealing with 
special days and seasons should be in the editor’s 
hands at least five months before date with 
which they are concerned. Payment is made 
shortly after the 10th of each month for manu- 
scripts accepted during the preceding month.” 


Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadephia 3, Pennsylvania. Rev. William J. 
Jones, Editor. Issued monthly in weekly parts; 
55c a year. “We use good, clean fiction, with 
helpful lessons and wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere woven into the very warp and woof of 
the stories. Principally for young people from 
sixteen to twenty-five. We desire a spiritual type 
of story written so that modern young people 








JACKPOT DEPT.: Last month | 
mentioned the phenomenal sales 
of Roman McDougald's first novel 
THE DEATHS OF LORA KAREN. 
On top of it all comes the sale of 
this book to the Detective Book 
Club — you will see it in this 
month's trilogy. And that means 
another $1,000! 


LATEST SALE: Third in a row for 
Fred East, whose first book sale 
| made not so long ago. Again to Dutton. 
opus—BUSHWHACK BASIN. 

LATEST CALL: And speaking of westerns, the editor of a 
Philadelphia firm was in to see me twice recently. Westerns 
are booming now and publishers can use gocd ones; just 
as they can use other well done books, fiction and non- 
fiction—because book sales were never better than right 





His latest 


now. 
PERSONAL NOTE: Two rising young book editors, both 
personal friends of mine, have become editors-in-chief for 
two of the biggest publishing firms here in the east. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
sig to you. 

he work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 


others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 
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FRANKLY, NO... 
What you have the other guy can't use— 


and vice versa. In this writing game you 
deal in ideas, backgrounds, individual experi- 
ences—on which YOU have a monopoly. So 
—don't look at what the other fellow is do- 
ing. He got where he is by using his OWN 

otentialities, just as you must do. You can 
o as individual as you choose—and make 
money because of it. The money will come 
when you use what you have—all of it. That's 
the trick—EVERYTHING YOU HAVE. 


In your very own background there is more than 
enough—but you are so close to it you don't realize 
the possibilities. And that's where | come in. 
Let's look at the record... 


For well over a decade, my writers, using their 
own private and personal monopolies, have cashed 
in on the slicks, the pulps, the feature and book 
markets. | can do as much for you, by the same 
system that helped them. That help has brought, in 
press week, $1150—including $100 first sale (story 
revised as | suggested) for Alfred Maskin, of New 
Jersey, who writes: “I feel pretty proud of the fact 
that this first effort should have made the grade 
. . » Here is a large vote of thanks for your valu- 
able criticisms and suggestions, since | never studied 
short story writing and never had any other pro- 
fessional advice." 

Where YOU come in: Best way is to tell me about 
yourself when you send me your manuscript—as my 
selling authors did. Once | know what you can do 
best, we go to town—which is why | have made sales 
for my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COL- 
LIER'S, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 


THIS WEEK and other top outfits, plus, of course, the 
pulps, the confessions, the feature and the various 


specialized markets. 
SELLING 
WRITERS! 


If you make 
less than 3 fig- 
ure sales you 
can probably 
be developed 
for better pay- 
ing markets. 
Write me full 
particulars — 
we work on a 
special com- 
mission basis. 





My sales commission is 10%. After | 
make a couple of sales for you, | drop 
all fees. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and 
experienced marketing of your manu- 
scripts are: $1 per thousand words for 
the first 3,000 of any script; 50c per 
thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 45,000 words (any length) $24. 
Poems, $1 each. Resubmissions free. 
No "collaborations." | report in two 
weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every 
one of your writing difficulties famil- 
iar to me. Send me your best manu- 
script now and be sure to tell me 
about yourself, 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





' Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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will feel the stirring challenge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Short stories up to 3000 words, and 
serials, preferably not more than six installments. 
We use a variety of short stories of 
from 100 to 800 words, which may be used for 
fillers; longer articles up to 2500 words on inter- 
esting persons, Biblical 


articles 


and 
worthwhile accomplishments of young people; o1 
news of our fields. We photographs o1 
drawings for illustrations. Manuscripts dealing 
with special days and seasons should be in the 
editor’s hands at least five before date 
with which they are Payment is 
made shortly after the 10th of each month for 
manuscripts accepted during the preceding 
month.” 


historical subjects 


’ 


use 


months 
concerne d. 


Experimental Magazines 


Fantasy, 950 Heberton Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, 
Pennsylvania, has discontinued publication for 
the duration. 


Confession Magazines 


Personal Romances, 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17. May C, Kelley, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a “We 


year. par- 


ticularly need short shorts, ranging in length 
from 1000 to 2500 words—all first person ma- 
terial. We buy poetry, but no_ photographs. 


Reports in less than two weeks. Payment is a 
flat rate of $25 and $50 for short shorts, on 


acceptance.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Amazing Detective Cases, 336 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a 
year. “We use factual detective material, 1500 
to 5000 words. We buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Reports in one week. Payment on ac- 
ceptance.”’ 

Black Mask, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Kenneth S. White, Editor. Isssued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 


all lengths of crime fiction up to 25,000 words. 
No photographs or poetry. Reports in two weeks. 
We pay top pulp rates (1¥%2c a word minimum 
on acceptance.” 

Complete Detective Cases, 336 Madison Ave- 


nue, New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a 
year. “We use factual detective material, 1500 


to 5000 words. 
poetry. Reports in one week. 
ceptance.” 

Dime Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 


We buy photographs, but no 
Payment on ac- 


City 17. Kenneth S. White, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
stories with exciting, suspenseful action.. Short 


shorts, 1000 to 1500 words; shorts, up to 5000 
words ; novelettes up to 15,000 words. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Reports in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 1¥2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 
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Flynn’s Detective Fiction, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. A. H. Norton, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We 
want good, fast-paced, modern stories of crime, 
its discovery and its eventual punishment. Shorts, 
up to 6000 words; novelettes, up to 12,000 
words; serials, up to 50,000 words. We buy 
occasional short fact crime pieces, with 5000 
words the maximum length. No photographs or 
poetry. Reports in one week. Pays good rates 
on acceptance.” 

Inside Detective, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 16. W. A. Swanberg, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
fact-detective stories, 1000 to 5000 words, with 
photos. No poetry. Reports in ten 
days. Payment is 2c a word and up.” 

National Detective Cases, 366 
nue, New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a 
year. “We factual detective material, 1500 
to 5000 words. We buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Reports in one week. Payment on ac- 


’ 


fiction or 


Madison Ave- 


ceptance.” 

Ten Detective Aces, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. A. A. Wyn, Editor; Donald A. 
Wollheim, Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; “We use ten stories 
an issue, of which two are novelettes ranging 
from 8000 to 10,000 words. Other lengths are 
1000 to 6000 words, Our greatest demand to- 
day is for the shortest lengths. We like a fast- 
action detective While we like a certain 
amount of deduction and mystery, we seek some 
active clash in the development and solution 
of the tale. No freak detectives or disgusting 
people desired. No off-color sex angles. Woman 
interest permissible, but subordinate. All crimes 

accounted for. We pay special atten- 
tion to new writers. We use an occasional fact 
crime story, not longer than 1800 words. Special 
need today is for 600 word articles. Must be 
authentic. No photographs or poetry. Reports 
in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 

10-Story Detective, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. A. A, Wyn, Editor; Donald A. 
Wollheim, Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. ‘‘We use ten stories 
an issue, which includes two novelettes rang- 
ing from 8000 to 10,000 words. Other lengths 
are 1200 to 6000 words. We are especially inter- 
ested in the shorter lengths, between 1200 and 
2600 words. This short-short type generally re- 
quires one special twist to the solution of the 
crime. Types may vary widely in these lengths 
provided none of our dislikes are crossed. For 
requirements of our longer lengths, see remarks 
given for Ten Detective Aces. We use an oc- 
casional fact crime story, 600 to 1800 words. 
Must be authentic. The 600-word length is in 
great demand. No photographs or poetry. Re- 
ports in two weeks. Payment is lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 


60c a year. 


story. 


must be 
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BOOKS 


k 
tious survey of over a score of publishers’ boo 
=, 0 WRITER'S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to ts reaiers. All books selected make intere#ing reading and are 
authoritative. All ar sold on a money-back guarantee. 
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EARN MONEY 


The Practical Way 


PLAN YOUR POST-WAR FUTURE NOW 


A lucrative, specialized field is open to YOU if you 
like to write. at field lies in creating and_ placing 
publicity for business firms, organizations, individuals, 
political candidates, etc. 


Your own city, no matter how small, offers an op- 
portunity to earn money on a part-time basis or 
through a full-time business of your own. 

You learn by actually working on lessons which carry 
practical assignments and are returned to me for cor- 
rection. Before you finish the ten lesson simplified 
course you should obtain at least one publicity account 
which will more than pay the cost. 


My 20 years experience as newspaperman, editor, 
writer and publicist is available now through what is 
perhaps the only personalized, up-to-the-minute special- 
ized mail course of publicity offered to the student. This 
course is down-to-earth. It is designed to teach you 
to earn money and to function on your own as a quali- 
fied publicist. 


Send for Free Pamphlet: 
ABLE.”’ No Obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 


Frank C. Sullivan—Dept, D 
1130 Sacramento St. 


“PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 


San Francisco 8, Calif. 











WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third —- rint- 
oe _ one 25-cent Defense Stamp. AIL. IT 


ON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 wnicuTwoop, DEPT. W, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 











WRITE A NOVEL 


Yes, a beginner can write a novel. The 
method is easy and intriguing. Personal coach- 
ing, novel, short story or juvenile, $10 per 
month. Book, story and article manuscripts 
criticized, edited, $3 to 5,000 words. Book 
length special rates. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285 Huntington Park, California 














SONGWRITERS 


Send Us Your Poems 
For Musical Setting 


OUR FEE FOR COMPOSING MUSIC IS VERY 
REASONABLE 
Upon receipt of your poem we will send you imme- 
diately our complete plan for the handling of your 
song together with a FREE copy of a very useful 
Rhyming Dictionary 
RICHARD BROTHERS 

25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Ill. 











Wings, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York City 19. 
Linton Davis, Editor. Issued quarterly; 20c a 
copy; 80c a year. ‘“‘We use air-action stories ; 
short stories, 3000 to 7000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 15,000 words; novels, 18,000 to 20,- 


000 words. No photographs or poetry. Reports 
in one week. Payment is lc a word up, on 
acceptance.” 


Poetry Markets 


The American Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 
83rd Street, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Clara 
Catherine Prince, Editor. Issued 6 times per 
year, with occasional supplementary issues; 35c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We publish poetry. Re- 
ports in two weeks. No payment except prizes, 
some cash, books, painting, etc.” 

American Weave, 1559 E. 115th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Loring Eugene Williams, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use good American poems of all types and 
lengths. Use a few narratives. Glad to use the 
work of new writers if it meets our high stand- 
ards. Reports in one month. No payment for 
material, except awards.” 


Contemporary Poetry, 4204 Roland Avenue, 
Baltimore 10, Maryland. Mary Owings Miller, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We use all types of poetry, but must be 
of excellent quality. Overstocked at present. 
Articles on poetry and its criticism are also used, 
but arrangements have been made for the 
articles for 1944-45. Reports within two weeks. 
Payment is made on publication.” 

Florida Magazine of Verse, 
Winter Park, Florida. Charles Hyde Pratt, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use poetry of the highest quality. 
Short lyrics preferred. A few reviews of current 
books of or about poetry are also used. Reports 
usually in ten days. No payment.” 

The Garret..Where Poets Meet, 
Studios, Box 5804, Cleveland 1, 
Rockwood, Editor. 


P. ©. Bex 6, 


Pegasus 
Ohio. Flozari 
Issued quarterly; 45c a 
copy; $1. $0 a year. “Poetry used must be ex- 
cellent. No trite material or work by amateurs 
wanted. We use poems up to 100 lines if tech- 
nically good. Occasional book reviews used. Re- 
ports within two weeks. No payment except 
prizes of cash, subscriptions, books, warstamps.” 

Hearth Songs, 4838 Belair Road, Baltimore 6, 
Maryland. M. G. Kuhlmann, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
publish poetry. Articles used are staff-written. 
Reports in two weeks. No payment except prizes. 

Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 1314 Waldheim 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri. Lillian Turner 
Findlay, Sponsor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use all kinds of poetry. 
Different guest editor each month. Payment is 
$1.00 each for three best poems in each issue, 
50c each for next three, and 25c each for ll 
other poems used, plus book prizes.” 

The Lantern, 62 Montague Street, Brooklyn 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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2, New York. C. B. McAllister, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
poetry. Reports in thirty days. No payment 
except prizes.” 

Midland Poetry Review, 854 S. Harrison 
Street, Shelbyville, Indiana. Loren Phillips, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.25 a 
year. “In addition to poetry, we use short 
articles on poetry, 500 to 1000 words. We are 
overstocked on articles right now, however, and 
cannot accept any for next three months. Re- 
ports in ten days. We pay $5 for articles, on 
acceptance. No payment for poetry except 
prizes.” 

Modern Bard Anthologies, Pegasus Studios, 
Box 5804, Cleveland 1, Ohio. Flozari Rockwood, 
Editor. Issued 3 times a year; 75c a copy ; $2.25 
a year (dues). “We use work by members of 
Modern Bards Poetry Fellowship only, but any- 
one who has had a poem published anywhere 
is eligible to join. Dues include membership, 
100 lines of verse criticism, placement and 
market suggestions. Reports in two to four 
weeks if criticism is needed. No payment ex- 
cept prizes of cash, subscriptions, books and war- 
stamps.” 

The Notebook, Pegasus Studios, Box 5804, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.25 a year. 
“We use nothing but poetry, which must be 
accompanied by stamped self-addressed return 
envelope. Reports in two weeks. No payment 
except prizes of cash, subscriptions, books and 
War-stamps.” 


Poet Lore, 30 Winchester Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. John Heard, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; $2.00 a copy; $6.00 a year. “We 


use original poems or first translations of foreign 
poetry, first translations of foreign important 
dramas, articles on belles-lettres. Reports in two 
weeks to a month. No payment except free 
copies of the issue in which contributions ap- 
pear.” 

The Poetic Outlook, 205 E. 9th Street, 
Chester, Pennsylvania. Donald E. Webb, D.D., 
LL.D., Editor. Issued quarterly; 30c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. ‘We use all types and any length 
of poetry. Also exceptional material on poetry 
writing. Reports immediately. Payment made 
on acceptance.” 

Poetry, 232 E. Erie Street, Chicago 11, IIli- 
nois. Peter DeVries and Marion Strobel, Editors. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use poetry on any theme and any length, ex- 
cept the rare poem too long for a single issue. 
Both free verse and matrical forms used. We 
accept nothing which has been previously printed 
anywhere, in any form, either in this country 
or abroad. Cannot promise an immediate read- 
ing or immediate publication after acceptance. 
Payment is 25c a line, on publication. Several 
annual prizes of $100 are awarded every Novem- 
ber for the best verse printed in Poetry during 
the preceding year.” 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 
We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
your last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route ycur talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failurc 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 
Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 
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WILL YOUR 
STORY SELL? 


That’s the important question. How 
much time will it take you to actually 
find this out? Your agent does this job 
for you at a minimum expense saving 
you countless trips to editors and often 
useless trips to the wrong markets. 

A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial] 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 

Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


: MUSIC COMPOSED TO POEMS 


Free Examination 














: Submit poems on any subject to America's 
* Foremost Creators of Songs. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
* 457 _Beacon Bidg. 


Boston, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


Stories and articles, forty cents a thousand words 
Scripts over 10,000 words, thirty-five cents a thousand 
words. Poems, one cent a line. Carbon copy and 
extra front page free. Mailed flat. 


FLORENCE J. JOHNSON 
937 Nettie Street, Belvidere, Illinois 

















WE SET SONG POEMS 10 MUSIC 


Our Complete Expert Service Gives 





You Musical Settings for Your 
Song Poems With Professional 
Advice in Promoting Sales. 


Send us your Song Poems. Subjects: love, mother, 
patriotic—any type. We'll give you full details of our 
expert Professional Music Service—that gives you mus- 
ical settings for your poems. The result—finished songs 
copyrighted for your protection—ready for publishers 

acceptance. Hit songs pay big dividends. You may 
have a song hit poem. Send your poems now. Or 
*‘Let’s Talk About 


write for our FREE BOOKLET, 
Songwriting.”’ 


UNITED MUSIC CORP. Dept.7 SALEM, IND. 








DIGEST 


The Poetry Chap-Book, 
New York City 17. Sydney King Russell, Doro- 
thy Quick, Leslie N. Jennings, Editors. Issued 
quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
poetry. Reports in two weeks. Payment is 15c 
after publication.” 

Prairie Wings, New Rockford, North Dakota. 
Grace Brown Putman, Editor. Issued\ monthly ; 
20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use poetry. Re- 
ports in a month to six weeks. No payment ex- 
cept in prizes.” 

Quickening Seed, 367 Derrer Road, Columbus 
4, Ohio. Clarence L. Weaver, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “‘We will 
discontinue publication after 1944, and we have 
all the poems needed to fill numbers yet to be 
issued.” 


a line, 


Song and Story, 3316 Wirsing Avenue, Forth 


Smith, Arkansas. Jessamine S. Fishback, Poetry 
Editor; Helen E. Williams, Fiction Editor. ‘“‘We 
use poetry, articles on construction of poetry 


and short short stories. 
6 to 32 lines and short stories from 300 to 1000 
words. We want clean stories only, not too 
much realism—as of war, death and crime. Re- 
ports in two weeks. Subscriptions are given for 
all short shorts accepted for publication, with 
small cash payment for the best in the current 
year. Articles paid for in subscriptions. No pay- 
ment for poetry except one cash award for best 
poem in each issue.” 


forms, Poems range from 


Spirit, A Magazine 
Avenue, New 
Brunini, Editor. 
$2.00 a year. 


of Poetry, 386 Fourth 
York City 16. John Gilland 
Issued bi-monthly ; 35c a copy; 
“‘We use poems from members of 


The Catholic Poetry Society of America only, 
in which all, irrespective of faith, may enroll. 
Write editor for information. Reports in three 
to four weeks. Payment is 20c a line, on publi- 


cation. 

The Step Ladder, 4917 Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago 15, Illinois. Flora Warren Seymour, 
Editor. Issued monthly except July and August ; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘“‘We use short articles 
and poems. Payment is not usually made, but we 
pay $5 for a short article, about 300 words, for 
our Last Page.” 


V for Verse, Box 1111, Spokane 5, Washing- 
ton. Neva D. Baker, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘We use poems on 


any subject, which must be clean. Do not want 
poems that have appeared in print or are in 
the hands of some one else for consideration. 
We accept poetry from children up to 14 years 
of age. However, each poem must be accom- 
panied by a statement signed by parent or 
teacher to the effect that it is original and that 
the child has 


had no assistance in composing 
The child’s age must also be given. Payment 
is $1 each for adult’s poems and 25c each for 


children’s poems, after publication. We also 
pay $1.50 for set of rhymes with prose preface, 
such as ‘Send Him Away With a Smile’ in our 
February issue.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


227 E. 45th Street, 
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Washington Post Poems, The Washington 
Post, 1337 “E” Street, N. W., Washington 4, 
D. C. Kenton Kilmer, Editor. Daily newspaper 
with poetry department. “We use serious poetry, 
not over 25 lines. Stamped self-addressed en- 
velope must accompany submission. Reports in 
one week to one month. Payment is 25c a line, 
on acceptance.” 


The Winged Word, 10 Mason Street, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. Sheldon Christian, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
poems, without regard to style, form, or length, 
in which excellence and reader-interest are com- 
bined. A long poem usually featured in each 
issue. Good quatrains especially needed at pres- 
ent. We also use articles on poets and/or the 
poetic arts, full-length (1200 to 2000 words) ; 
articles in serial form (1500 to 6000 words) ; 
articlettes (150 to 300 words). Reports in 2 
to 4 weeks. We pay $2 for full-length articles ; 
pro rata for shorter lengths. No payment for 
poetry except cash and book prizes, and each 
contributor receives 2 copies of the issue in 
which his work appears.” 


Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, California. 
Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use the best 
lyric poetry obtainable, up to about 60 lines. 
No free verse. Also use book reviews of current 
books of poetry or about poetry; usual limit, 
500 words. Best to query before submitting book 
reviews. Reports in about three weeks. No pay- 
ment except prizes.” 


Play Publishers 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 
Harry C. Eldridge, Editor. “‘We use plays, read- 
ings, and entertainments for all ages and all 
occasions. Cash payment, sometimes on accept- 
ance and sometimes on publication.” 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Des Moines 1, Iowa. Ivan B. 
Boyd, Editor. “We use plays, readings, and 
school entertainments. Humorous and dramatic 
readings must be not more than 15 minutes in 
length (reading aloud). Plays must have action, 
no profanity, drinking, sophistication, or other 
elements which would be objectionable to teach- 
ers and church groups. Settings and costuming 
must be simple, adaptable to small stages and 
limited facilities. Reports usually in a few weeks. 
Flat prices vary greatly. If publication arranged 
on a royalty basis, the terms are 10% of gross 
receipts, payable annually, January first.” 


PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young 
People, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachu- 
setts. A. S. Burack, Editor. Issued 8 times 
yearly; 40c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“‘We use 
plays of one-act suitable for production by pupils 
in schools. Three sections of magazine contain- 
ing plays for primary, intermediate, and Junior 
High and High School ages. Use comedies, leg- 
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Beginners 


Only 
N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements tn writing and painstak- 


ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired, 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inguities. 

We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


eres 
Address .. ; sheets Scnertiodhheaninien een sake 
City bial State 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WILL YOUR 
STORY SELL? 


That’s the important question. How 
much time will it take you to actually 
find this out? Your agent does this job 
for you at a minimum expense saving 
you countless trips to editors and often 
useless trips to the wrong markets. 

A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 

Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 











: % MUSIC COMPOSED TO POEMS 


Free Examination 
. Submit poems on any subject to America's 
+ Foremost Creators of Songs. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
* 457 Beacon Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


Stories and articles, forty cents a thousand words 
Scripts over 10,000 words, thirty-five cents a thousand 
words. Poems, one cent a line. Carbon copy and 
extra front page free. Mailed flat. 


FLORENCE J. JOHNSON 
937 Nettie Street, Belvidere, Illinois 


WE SET SONG POEMS TO MUSIC 


Our Complete Expert Service Gives 
You Musical Settings for Your 
Song Poems With Professional 
Advice in Promoting Sales. 


Send us your Song Poems. Subjects: love, mother, 
patriotic—any type. We'll give you full details of our 
expert Professional Music Service—that gives you mus- 
ical settings for your poems. The result finished songs 
copyrighted for your protection—ready for publishers’ 
acceptance. Hit songs pay big dividends. You may 
have a song hit poem. Send your poems now. Or 
**Let’s Talk About 














write for our FREE BOOKLET, 
Sonewriting.”’ 


UNITED MUSIC CORP. Dept.7 SALEM, IND. 








The Poetry Chap-Book, 
New York City 17. Sydney King Russell, Doro- 
thy Quick, Leslie N. Jennings, Editors. Issued 
quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We use 


poetry. Reports in two weeks. Payment is 15c 
a line, after publication.” 

Prairie Wings, New Rockford, North Dakota. 
Grace Brown Putman, Editor. Issued monthly ; 


$1.00 a year. “We use poetry. Re- 
No payment ex- 


20c a copy; 
ports in a month to six weeks. 
cept in prizes.” 

Quickening Seed, 367 Derrer Road, Columbus 
4, Ohio. Clarence L. Weaver, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We will 
discontinue publication after 1944, and we have 
all the poems needed to fill numbers yet to be 
issued.” 

Song and Story, 
Smith, Arkansas. 
Editor; Helen E. 


3316 Wirsing Avenue, Forth 
Jessamine S. Fishback, Poetry 
Williams, Fiction Editor. ‘““We 
use poetry, articles on construction of poetry 
forms, and short short stories. Poems range from 
6 to 32 lines and short stories from 300 to 1000 
words. We want clean stories only, not too 
much realism—as of war, death and crime. Re- 
ports in two weeks. Subscriptions are given for 
all short shorts accepted for publication, with 
small cash payment for the best in the current 
year. Articles paid for in subscriptions. No pay- 
ment for poetry except one cash award for best 
poem in each issue.” 

Spirit, A Magazine of Poetry, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16. John Gilland 
Brunini, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 35c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “‘We use poems from members of 
The Catholic Poetry Society of America only, 
in which all, irrespective of faith, may enroll. 
Write editor for information. Reports in three 
to four weeks. Payment is 20c a line, on publi- 
cation.” 

The Step Ladder, 4917 Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago 15, Illinois. Flora Warren Seymour, 
Editor. Issued monthly except July and August ; 
20c a copy ; $2.00 a year. ‘‘We use short articles 
and poems. Payment is not —t made, but we 
pay $5 for a short article, about 300 words, for 
our Last Page.” 

V for Verse, Box 1111, Spokane 5, Washing- 
ton. Neva D. Baker, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use poems on 
any subject, which must be clean. Do not want 
poems that have appeared in print or are in 
the hands of some one else for consideration. 
We accept poetry from children up to 14 years 
of age. However, each poem must be accom- 
panied by a statement signed by parent or 
teacher to the effect that it is original and that 
the child has had no assistance in composing 

The child’s age must also be given. Payment 
is $1 each for adult’s poems and 25c each for 
children’s poems, after publication. We also 
pay $1.50 for set of rhymes with prose preface, 
such as ‘Send Him Away With a Smile’ 
February issue.” 


in our 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


227 E. 45th Street, 
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Washington Post Poems, The Washington 
Post, 1337 “E” Street, N. W., Washington 4, 
D. C. Kenton Kilmer, Editor. Daily newspaper 
with poetry department. “We use serious poetry, 
not over 25 lines. Stamped self-addressed en- 
yelope must accompany submission. Reports in 
one week to one month. Payment is 25c a line, 
on acceptance.” 


The Winged Word, 10 Mason Street, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. Sheldon Christian, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
poems, without regard to style, form, or length, 
in which excellence and reader-interest are com- 
bined. A long poem usually featured in each 
issue. Good quatrains especially needed at pres- 
ent. We also use articles on poets and/or the 
poetic arts, full-length (1200 to 2000 words) ; 
articles in serial form (1500 to 6000 words) ; 
articlettes (150 to 300 words). Reports in 2 
to 4 weeks. We pay $2 for full-length articles ; 
pro rata for shorter lengths. No payment for 
poetry except cash and book prizes, and each 
contributor receives 2 copies of the issue in 
which his work appears.” 

Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, California. 
Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We use the best 
lyric poetry obtainable, up to about 60 lines. 
No free verse. Also use book reviews of current 
books of poetry or about poetry; usual limit, 
500 words. Best to query before submitting book 
reviews. Reports in about three weeks. No pay- 
ment except prizes.” 


Play Publishers 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 
Harry C. Eldridge, Editor. “We use plays, read- 
ings, and entertainments for all ages and all 
occasions. Cash payment, sometimes on accept- 
ance and sometimes on publication.” 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Des Moines 1, Iowa. Ivan B. 
Boyd, Editor. ‘“‘We use plays, readings, and 
school entertainments. Humorous and dramatic 
readings must be not more than 15 minutes in 
length (reading aloud). Plays must have action, 
no profanity, drinking, sophistication, or other 
elements which would be objectionable to teach- 
ers and church groups. Settings and costuming 
must be simple, adaptable to small stages and 
limited facilities. Reports usually in a few weeks. 
Flat prices vary greatly. If publication arranged 
on a royalty basis, the terms are 10% of gross 
receipts, payable annually, January first.” 


PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young 
People, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachu- 
setts. A. S. Burack, Editor. Issued 8 times 
yearly; 40c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
plays of one-act suitable for production by pupils 
in schools. Three sections of magazine contain- 
ing plays for primary, intermediate, and Junior 
High and High School ages. Use comedies, leg- 





Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and patinstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editortal form. Only 
sincere students desired, 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indt- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you awatt sincere 
inquiries. 

We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 


Address 
City 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 


Consideration reading of short stories $1.00 each under 6,000 words. 
Short-shorts under 2,000, 2 for $1.00 (min. $1.00). Nove ~4 Ba 00 
Brief criticism if unsalable, or detailed treatment sug at 
separate charge. Latest market information furnished for it oat able 
material. No folder; no free readings. Personal calls by appoint- 
ment only. Enclose return postage or stamp for reply to queries 


Box 148 


RICHARD TOOKER Phoenix, Ariz. 


Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks through 
pulps and book firms. Clients have made the Post, Esquire, book 


publishers. 
I'LL GIVE YOU ANEW ——*&Y 


FAST MIND 


or this am fast age with my urine MIND. 
STIMULATO R; help you FIND YOURSELF; dis- 
cover your Creative Talents, Hidden Opportunities and 
Earning-Power. Folder Free. Write C. M: T., Dept. S, 
185 Godfrey Ave., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 

















Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder. 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 























THOUSANDS EVERYWHERE 
ACCLAIM THIS 


New Paychotogy 


Have you wnrealized hopes? Are the 
better things of life always just beyond 
your reach? 

Times have changed—but have you? 
Adopt a new psychology of life and 
MASTER YOUR PROBLEMS. It takes 
no greater mental effort to achieve re- 
sults when you know how. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you how, 
the use of ~—- laws, you can ap- 

y the powers of your mind to gg 
about startling changes in 
ay are sincere in your desire, am 

r the free Sealed Book. It will point 
out how you may obtain this most help- 
ful information. Address: Scribe J.E.Q. 


COhe Rosicrucians 


AMORC 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


our life. 





ends, fables, historical plays, patriotic, holiday, 
etc. Settings and costumes should be simple and 
scenes limited to as few as possible. Reports 
in two or three weeks. Payment is $5 to $20. 


Little Theatres 


The Playshop, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. N. B. Fagin, Director. 
“We are always ready to consider full-length 
plays for production. Prefer plays of contem- 
porary American life, with small casts. Royalty 
basis.” 


Rock Polifidere 


Marshall Fones Company, Francestown, New 
Hampshire. Clarence E. Farrar, Editor. “We 
publish mostly non-fiction books,” 

Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 3. Bertha L. Gunter- 
man, Juvenile Editor; Julie Kernan, Religious 
Editor. ‘We publish contemporary stories, some 
historical stories, biographies, history, etc. From 
30,000 to 70,000 words. Also juvenile and 
religious books. Royalty basis.” 


Trade Journals 


The Apothecary, 4 Park Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. John L. Heaton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles, 500 to 2000 words, pertaining to drug 
trade. We rarely buy poetry or photographs. 
Reports in two weeks. Payment is Yc a word.” 

Bookbinding © Book Production, 50 Union 
Square, New York City 3. Walter Kubilius, News 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “Our interest is in news items about 
edition and pamphlet binderies and all phases 
of the design and manufacture of books, pam- 
phlets catalogs and allied products. Technical 
articles on the manufacture of books, features 
on the problems of bookbinders, are always wel- 
come. We are willing to provide leads and sug- 
gestions to correspondents in various cities, and 
always work with the writer. We buy photo- 
graphs only when we request them. Reports in 
one week. Payment is 1%c a word for news; 
34c a word for features; on publication.” 

The Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. E. C. Ackerman, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want factual articles of wartime interest on milk 
plants: plant expansions on priorities granted 
for wartime needs; lowering costs of production 
or securing greater production with available 
manpower or equipment; some wartime solution 
of manpower shortage; maintenance or con- 
version ideas; wartime .merchandising; or en- 
gaging in some other wartime activity alone or 
in a group with other local or national milk 
plants (state whether activity is engaged in 
alone or in group action). We buy photographs 
to illustrate articles. Reports in thirty days. 
Payment is lc a word for articles; $1 and up 
for photos ; 50c and up for ads; on publication.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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JUNE, 





FORUM 


Woodford, 
Sir: 

Woodford, in 
STINKS. 














English, 


Thoid Street 


plain 


E. L. MANEss, 

236 Columbia Place, 

Los Angeles, California. 
P. S. May I take this opportunity to say 
thanks for the many helpful letters and articles 
in W. D. over a period of years? First time I 
ever offered my 2c worth in the round table 
fights; but have had many a laugh at the sore- 
heads, and many a valuable tip has come through 
the letters of writers and would-bes. Keep up 

the good work—fights and all. 


Greeting Card Comics 
Sir: 

We are now interested in ideas for Comic 
Greeting Cards. Ideas should be adapted to 
Christmas and New Year and must be comic. 
The ideas submitted should be in the form of a 
rough sketch and payment is $6.00 upon accept- 
ance. Epwarp H. PostTLewalrTE, 

The Novo Card Co., Inc., 
Harvey, IIl. 
Drop In For Tea 
Sir: 

My wanderings in search of “new atmosphere”’ 
have finally led me to the Bahamas, where I 
expect to be for a while. Quite a change from 
little old New York, but glad I still can get my 
DIGEST. 

This really is a place for writers and artists. 
Turquoise seas, like nothing else in the world, a 
country bathed in perpetual sunshine, the social 
and sports center of two continents, world-famous 
beaches, coraline sands, enchanting islands, rem- 
iniscent of pirates and buccaneers, the “Brothers 
of the Coast,’ Blackbeard, Morgan, etc., old 
forts, haunted castles, romance, adventure. What 
do you want? We’ve got it. Life is never stale, 
especially for qa lonely male like me. 

Would be glad to hear from any artists or 
writers interested in the Bahamas, especially Nas- 
sau, and delighted to have any such visitors drop 
in for ‘a spot of tea and crumpets” don’t you 
know? 

It’s only an hour from Miami by plane. 

Cheerio! 

H. Brown, 
P. O. Box 861, 
Nassau, N. P., Bahamas, B. W. I. 
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Tooo copies LEFT 


Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 


| The 
Writer’s Market 


- « « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 








HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 
er’s market directory is the 1944 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by hun- 
dreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered writers. 


In this book we have put out many new features 
suggested by our readers, and improved the last 
edition on every count. 


Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


@ Editorial requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail, 


Editorial requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied and stated in detail. 


@ Detailed editorial 
lishers in U. S., E 


requirements of book pub- 
ngland, and Canada, 


Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 


@ Complete markets for photographs. 


Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 


Complete continuity requirements of every radio 
station buying free lance material. 


Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Buy Now! You can trade your 1941 or 1942 copy 
in on a 1944 Writer’s Market by paying only $2. 


ORDER TODAY 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
() Send me postpaid one copy of ‘ 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00 


(0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 


‘The 1944 Writer’s 


1944 Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 
Name 
eee Ee ee te er eer rer ee ans ae 
City State 


My subscription is [] new [ renewal [] extension 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 








I THE WRITERS' WORKSHOP 
of 
Western State College 


Gunnison, Colorado 
July 17-27 
Write to H. W. Taylor, Director 


LET AN AUTHOR HELP YOU! 


Month! 7.50 or single criticism, ye weleleg, lots, poetry 
MeICAGO CLASS & CLUB. N. Y. Agent. $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. 
My work and clients’ on stands. MY TEC HNICAL LIBRARY 
/RIT $3: HERE’S HOW! (Tockat BUC) ccccccccccces $1. 
8: ik P YOURSELV os 
3—WRITE =RS: T’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) . 2. 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance orders)...... 2 


MILDRED |. REID 


Ridge Blvd, Evanston, Illinois 














2S! (Formulas).. 


2131% 


TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 





40c per 
A service 





SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human De- 
scription and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in — detail—his Body, Costume, 





Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, 
Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘‘said''), Voice, 


Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7"x9'/." pages. Bound in green Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, says: 
"In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing ‘man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, New York 











DIGEST 


Amazing Story 
Sirs: 

Do you know of any “literary outfit” engaged 
in contacting human minds (by means of radio 
waves or television), perpetrating outrages upon 


their persons, in the name of the writing fra- 
ternity? 
It is a self-styled “new school of thought” 


turned criminal. 
Any enlightenment 
greatly appreciated. 


on the subject will be 
EsTHER MAINLEY, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


© Gentlemen: a plot for today.—Ed. 


“Apart from Certain Language" 
Sir: 

Though I have read and fully digested your 
excellent magazine for writers for a few years, 
this is my first report to you. Many a time I’ve 
wanted to write but did not think I should take 
up your valuable space. 

“Benzedrine Versus The Short Story,’ by 
Jack Woodford (apart from certain language 
contained therein, which I hope I’m _broad- 
minded enough to “‘skip”) is the very best article 
on writing I have ever read—and I think I have 
read a lot—and it has taught me more than 
everything I have read put together. Thank 
you for publishing it. 

(Mrs. H. C.) Apa CurisTIANn, 
38 Chapel Avenue, , 
Merchantville, New Jersey. 


Fiction Market 
Sir: 
We would appreciate having the following 
market information included in your columns. 
The Star Weekly, Toronto, uses lively, careful 
short stories that both men and women will en- 
joy, 400 to 4500 words, covering romance, humor, 
adventure, Western, sport, mystery; also needs 
15,000 to 90,000 word lengths for novel and 
serial purposes featuring romance, mystery, ad- 
venture, Western. 
Tue Star WEEKLY, 
Editorial Department, 
Gwen Cowley, Fiction Editor, 
80 King Street West, Toronto 1, Can. 


L. A. Writers’ Club 
Sir: 

Short-story writers in Los Angeles might be 
interested in the following, and we would there- 
fore appreciate your running this item in an early 
issue. 

The Tale-Spinners, a group of short-story writ- 
ers, are desirous of increasing their membership. 

We meet alternately at the homes of the mem- 
bers for the purpose of reading and criticizing 
manuscripts. 

The group is interested in obtaining new mem- 
bers who have already made their first sale. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers 
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inquiry should be addressed to 
Robert C. Dennis, 211 S. Witmer Street, Los 
Angeles 26, Calif., and should give date and 
name of publication in which the writer’s last 
story appeared. 


Letters of 


RoserT C. DENNIS, 
211 S. Witmer Street, 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Now It's a Rat Race 
Sir: 

Coming at you is John P. Murphy. The check 
from WRITER’s DicEest, payment for the piece, 
“Wait for Baby, Steve Fisher,” reached me today. 

Your query about my address reached me, but 
I, a punk in this field, deemed it more business- 
like to wait till after publication then . . . well, 
just didn’t want to show my elation at worming 
into the writer’s barometer. 

Be assured, as I scuttle around the milestones 
in this rollicking rat-race, that I shall keep you 
fully posted on the odyssey of this fanny-bound 
gent. 

For my wife, for our boy, 
you. 


for myself: thank 
Pat J. Murpuy, 
Mercy Hospital, 100 Sunnyside Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. 
Christian Viewpoint 
Sir: 

The Better Home, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, 
Nashville 3, Tenn.; quarterly, 12c copy, 50c 
year; Howard M. Reaves, editor; short stories 
and feature articles of interest to home and 
family groups, Christian viewpoint, 750 to 2250 
words, payment monthly upon acceptance, aver- 
age rate Yc per word; short poems of lyric 
quality, human interest and beauty, at slightly 
higher rates; photos occasionally purchased. 

H. M. REAVEs, 
Sunday School Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
161 Eighth Avenue, North, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Prize Letter 
Sir: 

This letter has been planned for years and I 
am just now getting around writing it to you. 

I’ve been reading WriTER’s DicEstT so long I 
can’t now remember when I first started. I do, 
however, remember that it was some time during 
my high school days. It was during my high 
school days that I got the writing bug and I 
haven’t been able to get rid of it since. 

Before going into the Army four years ago I 
was a newspaperman and radio writer. Today 
I am still a newspaperman and radio writer. Only 
now I am working for the United States Army as 
a Public Relations Officer of this Army camp. 

Writing full-time for the Army takes up most 
of my time, so I haven’t done much free-lancing 
lately. 

I sent a story along to Movieland of about 


SELLS SIX STORIES WITHIN 
3 MONTHS AFTER 
ENROLLING 


*‘During the first three months that 
I studied with the Newspaper In- 
stitute, I sold six manuscripts. My 
only interest at present is free lance 
writing, since have four young 
children and do all my own house- 
work. The publications which have 
purchased my recent work are: The 
Atlanta Journal, The Working Boy 
(two stories), and Our Sunday Vis- 
itor.”’—Mrs. Eileen Hall, 981 Sells 
Avenue, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 


Are you one of the many people who feel that 
they can write but fear the disillusionment of 
failure? That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, 
thoughtless. For thousands of men and women, 
perhaps with no more latent ability than you 
have, are adding regularly to their income by 
writing. In fact, the so-called “unknowns” supply 
the bulk of stories and articles published in Amer- 
ica. This material is easy to write. It is in con- 
stant demand by publications everywhere. And 
no one need be a genius to get material accepted. 


Stop guessing — know where 
you stand 


Why not get a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success? The Newspaper Institute of America offers a FREE 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of applicants 
fail to pass it. But they lose nothing by trying. Those who 
succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing course 
for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 
At N. I. A. seasoned writers teach you what it takes to 
sell stories and articles. Training is by the New York 
Copy Desk Method which has ‘schooled so many men and 
women for successful writing. Its chief principle is that you 
learn to write by writing! Thus you start with the very 
same kind of exciting assignments 
metropolitan reporters get. You ‘‘cover” 
them at home, on your own time. Your 
work is criticized constructively from 
the practical viewpoint of a city edi- 
tor. The object is to develop your own 
style, not to make you coniecos to the 
style of model authors. You are en- 
couraged to retain your own fresh, in. 
dividual appeal while acquiring the 
‘professional touch’’ for which editors 
look. Thousands of successful writers 
have learned their profitable art at change Control’ 
home by this quick, moderately priced Board, and to 
training. It is a_ unique, thoroughly facilitate all fi- 
established channel to paying journalism nancial transac- 
that is open to any investigation you tions, a 5s 
want to give it. But first send for the 
free Writing Aptitude Test by simply 
filling out the coupon below. Then mail 
it today . . . now, before you forget. 
Newspaper Institute of America, One dian Bank of 
ark Ave., New York 16, N, ; Commerce, Mon- 
(Founded 1925.) treal. 











NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 


Newspaper In- 
stitute’s opera- 
tions in Canada 
have been ap- 
proved by the 
Foreign Ex- 


their account 
with the Cana- 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test, and further information about writing for 
profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, June. 

Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 7-G-654 


All_correspondence ‘confidential. No cneaiiii will call on you. 





Copyright 1943 Newspaper Institute of America, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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600 words. Back came a letter from Ruth Water- 


WRITE A NOVEL! bury, editor, saying she couldn’t use it as a of 





regular feature, but would be willing to use it m 
Often writers who are cramped by the short story form i = 5 Sao Re ; - $10 f : 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express a5 4 prize-winning etter and pay me $ or it. as 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN in fifteen Of course I accepted and appreciated Miss Water- 
comprehensive ‘‘Sections,”’ is a day-by-day guidance eT ee 
through preliminary note-taking, organizing and ex- Dury s interest. f ' ey F th 
panding the idea, assembling the ag ge us plotting, It seems to me this prize-winning letters busi- ee 
making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic em- Pee et Pimewene! lars) emi eee foe 
hasis, writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to ness has possibilities for any writer who is in- he 
ollow, assures a soundly built book, the only kind that terested. One can be knocked out on a type- 6 
will sell. ce ae ee Sa : . an the adams 
Why not try this Plan, a novel may be the form in writer in a few minutes and magazines pay any- fc 
which you will ‘“‘find yourself’? as a writer. where from $1 to $25 for them. p 
Write for free particulars Markets must be wide open these days. I’ve te 
ANNE HAMILTON run into hundreds, and I do mean hundreds, of 
Literary Specialist former writers in the Army and about nine out 
s ; , a 
instrestion, ond Criticiom: Novel, Pestry, cag Stories of ten of them tell me they are not now pro- . 
o. mou vd. os Angeles alif. : : ‘ ; : 
y : ° : . ducing copy. That means most of the magazines 





aren’t getting nearly the number of manuscripts 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED submitted to them now as they did in pre-war - 


days. Today is the Golden Age for a beginning 
























Minor Corrections Original and Carbon ; bes s C 
All Work Proof Read Extra First Page writer. They had better take advantage of it. 
50c per 1000 Words Mailed Flat Before I close this letter let me tell you ~ 
ZELDA BIRD WritTer’s Dicest has been a great help to me, li 
303 Katz Bldg oe a even more now that I understand a little bit " 
; : about writing, and I will continue to read it as 
long as you continue to publish it. v 
I 
l YOUR POEMS WILL SELL Haroitp D. STEwarp, Oo 
If you make them technically acceptable, and say what Ist ‘2. Infantry, b 
the editor wants said. I can teach you the first, and a Lae ai ' 
aid with the second. Why postpone YOUR D-day? Public Relations Branch, S 
BA» gg ty fullest returns from. their Camp Wolters, Texas. c 
my work as instructor in versificatior t 
rsity a Will 1 and Mary ( - : 
Most of Y, ghia private dee 1g ing fr New Hampshire Writers’ Colony F 
ginners to F zer rize_ winners, 1 vy te 
spondence My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3. 07) Sir: c 
and Poets’ Handbook ($1.59) are now stan¢ lard Wh , - ; ‘ 
neglect longer the many profits {rom versification? Write I will hold my annual Writers’ Conference in 
today; you are unfair to yourself to Maat camnek: Send 5 : ime zi 
$1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. aeons New Hampshire this August as usual. Fortunately, c 
CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. the colony is but a short distance from trans- I 
portation, so that travel restrictions will not 1 








hamper our activities; yet even more fortunately, 


Are You Sick of Rejects? the colony is set in five acres of pine grove , 
J 


seemingly far from the beaten path. This is an 


So was I until I learned that all writing hinges around ae b : a ae a ’ f 
PLOT. Editors agree that most rejects are poor plots, ideal spot—but ten miles by train or bus from ; 
mute ots and no plots earned plot building after Spe te aaa et ¢ - 

Guach ged tat 1 cia aive it io you ink Sen weuke the capital of New Hampshire, 83 miles from j 
fy the form of powerful little pellets, Boston, and in the White Mountain district. All : 

you have had no writing experience I get you started ee : pi : ] 
off on the right foot. If you have but are having trouble we ask is that you bring your ration books. For 
with plotting, this course of study finds and corrects your hee . . 
trouble. information, write to: 
If you already know how to put words together, express . 
yourself, I put you over the hurdles in a few weeks. ea rretige REID, 

ZEIGER HAY 2131% — abies 

P, O. Box 2018, San Antonio, Texas vanston, ‘ 














POLIVOPE--- The Manuscript Envelope '"'"°/* Conference 


20 flat-mss-size Roundtrip Polivopes equal 40 ordinary envelopes Six outstanding writers are to be featured 


in service—by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope. That ee -y sta c . x a 
saves weight and stamps, and because of increased postal rates | Workshop leaders in the four-day program of the 


es en ae bee ee 
Sena Rs Bg a group of 20, annie ati, and aaa Parcel postage e . 7? sii ? ¥ ? 
soil your zone, A dime brings samp workshop leaders for 1944 are to be Paul Engle, 
G. E. Powell, Envelopes poetry; Edith Roberts, novel writing; Frederic 

2032 East 74th St., Los Angeles 1, California Nelson Litten, fiction; Rowena Bennett, writing 








for children; Elmo Scott Watson, writing for 
ELEANOR KING e radio, and Roland E. Wolseley, non-fiction and 
Author's Representative ee WEITIES ‘th the Medill School of 
n co-operation wit the Medl chool oO 
. » : : : 

BOOKS PLAYS SCREEN Journalism, and 23 literary groups in the Chicago 
19 West 44th area, the conference annually draws established 
Mu 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 Middlewestern writers as well as beginning writ- 

ers. Last year’s attendance exceeded 1,300 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ater- The six workshops are offered at the request 

” s of writers wanting guidance on techniques and 

Se markets and are led by experts who are teachers SELL in THREE MONTHS... 

r it. as well as selling writers. 

val ; ti 7 ti OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
The novel-writing workshop is an addition to 


the conference services this year and enrollment 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 


88 will be limited to 25 registrants. The leader will eeu Gin eens samme 
n- : =: : 
berts thicago. é of 
roe. be Edith Ro derts of : oe me & goed of AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
al five novels and four books of stories and poems i. 
‘ for children, and has contributed articles to such 
‘ x ; ‘ 7 ‘i ' ° 
' periodicals as the Reader’s Digest, Current His- I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
ve . oF . . . 
of tory, Review of Reviews. Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
, . . . ~ . 
out At present she is associate editor of Esquire Juvenile Editors 
nes gy cage Now I'm teaching it 
nes Frederic Nelson Litten, leader of the fiction gM. 
ipts workshop is author of over 600 short stories pub- e 
lished in 39 national magazines. He has written Write for terms to 


Var 


ing 16 novels, one a selection of the Junior Literary WILL HERMAN 
Guild. He has been sent on a number of foreign 
Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 


























‘ou assignments for his publishers. At present he 
° ° e ‘“ - ‘(My Formula for Fiction.’’ 
ne, lives in Lake Bluff, Ill., and is lecturer in fiction 
bit writing at the Medill School of Journalism. SANFORD, FLA. 
as Rowena Bennett, leader of juvenile writing, is 
widely known as a writer of light verse. Author es a 
of “Around the Toadstool Table” and other . 
books, she also writes children’s songs, plays, WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 
stories and verse. She has participated in all “BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
conference programs since 1940. and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
; writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 
ing. Send one 25-cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT 
Aviation Market TODAY. 
e DON ULSH STUDIOS 
Sir: 518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
ae As you doubtless know, story requirements ees ee ES : aS 
Y> change rapidly in these days of repeated news- F : é 
a print reductions. I am afraid that the require- We will type your manuscripts accurately 
“ ments that Roy Garn, former editor of True and neatly for 50c per thousand words. 
ys Aviation, sent to you a few months ago are pretty : 
e badly outdated. I have taken over Mr. Garn’s Prompt and reliable service. 
os place and only today had to reject with thanks S. D. SCHAFER TYPING CO. 
4 a very fine article because it dealt with aspects R. No. 3 Kokomo, ind. 
* of plane manufacturing, in which we are not 
interested. i EEE 
r . 
We are on the lookout for articles by authors 34 AN AD WRITER 









having some reputation in the aviation field, ET into Advertising! Splendid) opportunities 
1200 to 1500 words in length, dealing with war for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
< jack ° ‘ ; PRE ~<e ; buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
activities involving airplanes; “think” articles Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
= : ae oe . i blish hool. M 
giving unfantastic predictions of aviation possi- Toguacn’ Wite todey for tee cen Rage ce 
bilities — based as much as possible on what we eae cunaae. ap oan ™ 
know about planes today; true adventure stories, 1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 305A Chicago 5, U.S. A. 























WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 
STORIES e 
® $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
NOVELS ® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
© $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
BOOKS ® "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 
If you want results: 
Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write for 
our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you. 
— = =) -s Pb, Ne 
Professional, fiction PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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Writers! Don’t Overlook Profits 
From Screen Sales 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market for good 
screen stories. 


@ Many writers are in Defense work: Here then is 
opportunity for new writers on the home front. 
e@ I want originals, published novels and produced 


plays that have film possibilities. Also book length 
novels for both publication and filming. 


@ I offer sales service and criticism My terms are 
reasonable. Write today for my FREE booklet ex- 
plaining this lucrative market. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 16-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1,000 words, 15% 
discount over 10,000. Mimeographing 


FLORENCE CASPER 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





Hotel Pfister 








MANUSCRIPTS SERVICED 


Author of stories and articles will 
study your manuscripts, discover your writing faults, 
and tell you how to correct them. Complete service 
for one dollar per thousand words, fee to ac company 
each manuscript. Inquiries welcomed. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
South Carolina 


FOR STORY WRITERS | 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internationally by professional writers, 
ALL STORY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action-Ad- 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror Tale. 
Western Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of successful 
writers have testified to the invaluable aid given them by 
the Plot Genie. Write for information and prices. 


For Article Writing 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started many non- 
fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thousands of 
sources for article ideas. Write for information, 


Big Dime's Worth 

Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1.00. 

adio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing Formula, How 
To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How To Write a 
Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind, 
Story Writing Self Taught, How To Write Your Life Story, 
How To Choose a Success Pen Name, How To Market Your 
a sptecootins ang Openings. 

RDS — 10c. Supply innumerable plot 

nag yp ah Plot Genie System. Enclose dime 
or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 91, 8749 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 46, Calif. 





many published 


Florence, 














involving airplanes or air activity; descriptions 
of brand-new airplanes and their performances. 
Our standard rate is 3 cents a word and we pay 
on acceptance, but we may increase the rate for 
especially fine pieces. 

If you will bring these requirements to the 
attention of your readers, I shall greatly appre- 
ciate your courtesy. 

Harotp C. FIe.p, 
Editor, True Aviation. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


New Magazine About Magazines 
Sir: 

Magazine World, the Magazine About Maga- 
will be a new monthly trade journal, the 
first of which will appear during June, from 
40 East 49th Street, New York. Roy Quinlan, 
formerly of Lord & Thomas, and former publisher 
of Opportunity Magazine, will be the editor and 
publisher 


zines, 


Roy QuINLAN AFFILIATES, 
Circulation Promotion, 
40 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Notation On My Heart 
Sir: 

Notation On My Heart in the April, 1944, 
issue, appealed especially to me. It is an ex- 
pressive masterpiece of real beauty and I would 
not have missed it for the world. 

I shall always remember the name of Albert 
De Pina with exceptional interest. 

May “that Guardian Angel” continue to in- 
tervene in his favor is the sincere wish of one who 
shares his desire “to write, sunshine, and rest.” 
Could one ask for more? 

F. J. WorRALL, 

4-A, 62 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Apt. 


It's Tough To Feel This Way, 
But We All Have Our Days 
Sir: 

The many letters you print in tender praise of 

dear and considerate editors make me very 

Before the writing bug bit me, I attended 
a lecture by a successful author of books for boys. 
He said editors were merely a necessary evil 
between the author and the public. He was most 
emphatic about the fact that no one should 
expect consideration or courtesy from any of 
them till after they were successful. I thought 


weary. 





NEW MARKET HORIZONS 





will unfold to you under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 
photoplays and radio dramas. 


stories, articles, plays, 





International placement of your books, 
Circular W-64 Free. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Established 1923 


507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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he was a somewhat elderly grouch. I have found, 
to my sorrow, he spoke truly. 

With the exception of McClure’s Newspaper 
Syndicate, which has a printed slip on which 
they check why they refuse a story, I know of 
no publication, big or little, that takes that much 
trouble. Furthermore, they seem to use the first 
sheet of any ms. for a paper napkin and the last 
for a blotter. The space between is also thor- 
oughly abused. Don’t tell me editors are nice 
people pining to help new authors. I know they 
are nothirz of the kind and I am sure I only 
continue to write because I am mentally deficient 
and haven’t sense enough to stop. 


Marjorie C. WItson, 
1542 Arch Street, 
Berkeley 8, Calif. 


Data on Wine 
Sir: 

From time to time I come across an article or 
fiction story in a general magazine in which wine 
is mentioned either for plot purposes or in an 
effort to establish a character or atmosphere. 
Unfortunately, some of these references have 
shown that the author is himself not too well 
acquainted with wine. This lack of knowledge 
applies not only to the uses of wine, but to winery 
practices and to wine history as well. 

It appears to me, therefore, that your writers 
might be interested in knowing that there is 
available to them a source of information that is 
both authoritative and co-operative. I refer to 
the Wine Institute, an organization set up ten 
years ago by the industry itself for the purpose 
of disseminating information concerning wine. I 
know from personal experience that they are only 
too happy to relay information concerning wine 
to any interested individual. A long list of 
writers has already discovered this source (among 
them Idwal Jones, who wrote “The Vineyard,” 
and Alice Tisdale Hobart, who wrote “The Cup 
and the Sword”—both best sellers), and I can 
assure you that any writer, veteran or tyro, will 
find the Wine Institute willing to co-operate with 
him, and to answer any questions concerning 
wine which may bother him, or to provide him 
with photos which he may need. 

The Institute’s address is 85 2nd Street, San 
Francisco 5, Calif., and letters should be marked 
“Attention Miss J. McLachlin.” 

Irvine H. Marcus, 
85 Second St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Milwaukee Writers 
Sir: 

It was a WRITER’s DicEstT article *way back 
in ’33 that steered me to a market I could write 
for and sell to. I’ve been a DicEst booster ever 
since. 

For Milwaukee writers who seek a boost in 


QUICK SALES 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


And now a story prepared for the second 
assignment in this well known course has 
sold! Generally, students start selling when 
they reach the 5th assignment—about half- 
way through. But here's what Paul Gelinas, 
of New York, has just written: 


"The story completed as part of Assign- 
ment Two—after your kind and specific criti- 
cism—was sold . . . You know what you are 
talking about. Please be assured of my 
gratitude for your personal interest." 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated 
with us. For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, 
have been proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO 
MONOPOLY ON MAGAZINE SALES. In many 
cases we have made the first few sales for these 
students, who, afterward, have gone on, on their 
own, reaching not only leading book markets, but 
top slicks like COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, etc. 
That's because the basic commercial ideas—the 
strictly commercial approach—we insist upon are 
used by all professional writers. This course is not 
academic, but is the distillation of the professional 
experience of an author with 2,000 stories and 35 
books to his credit—Jack Woodford. 


PRACTICAL—INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. 

The NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, 4 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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OF BOOKS 


¢ We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 





¢ If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy’”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


® DORRANCE & COMPANY 
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the form of personal encouragement and con- 
structive criticism I suggest membership in the 
Allied Authors’ Club. Our organization is small, 
congenial, but very serious about the business of 
writing for pay. 

Nearly half of our members are off to war, so 
we now meet only on the last Sunday night of 
each month. We read manuscripts, discuss plots 
and, sometimes, collaborate. 

Our best-known members are Fredric Brown 
and William Campbell Gault, who have been 
featured in many of the leading pulps. Ellery 
Queen is including one of Brown’s stories in a 
forthcoming anthology. 

Meanwhile, Gault and I have three collabs 
coming up in the Ace detective mags. And I’m 
trying for my 100th sale. 

Larry STERNIG, Pres., 
1532 N. 22nd Street, 
Milwaukee 5, Wis. 
©@ Gault's address is: Cpl. William Gault, No. 
36295116, 76th Bn., 13th Repl. Depot, A. P. O. 957, 
care Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif.—Ed. 


Washington (D. C.) Writers 
Sir: 

Received the WritTeR’s Market and I think 
it’s a grand book to have. 

By the way, I wonder if you would do some- 
thing for this subscriber: Would you run a 
little notice in the next WrITER’s DicEsT to the 
effect that I would like to hear from people in 
Washington, war workers or “natives,” who want 
to form a writers’ study club for mutual criticism 
and encouragemement. People who have pub- 
lished are specially welcome, but earnest begin- 
ners will not be rejected. However, only men 
and women of good will, without prejudices, and 
of liberal, progressive views are asked. Hatelers 
excluded. 

There is a writers’ club in town which, how- 
ever, is stuffy and on the socialite side. 

I am Assistant Chief of Publications, U. S. 
Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service, worked 
on newspapers in New York from 1934 to 1941, 
in which year I went to Washington to enter the 
Government service. 

Max LEkus, 
National Press Club, Washington, D. C. 


Robbed 
Sir: 
We wuz robbed! I just finished buying “How 
to Make Money Writing,” and then you reprint it. 
Benzedrine, my eye—I think he smokes opium! 
Any guy who writes like that is a pal of mine. 
He’s wonderful. 
Woodford for president, but I still feel gypped! 


Kenprick M. Martin, 
7569 Sterling Drive, 
Oakland, Calif. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 


BALALALALALALALALALALALALALS 


Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 

FICTION 


Professional J xavio 
ARTICLE 


Training FEATURE 
SCREEN 


for Writers JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism... . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


Would you pay just one dollar to own all the first 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable Mag- 
azine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you may 
say, ‘‘That simply isn’t possible.’ 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘‘dollar 
offer’ on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing stories, articles, 
and sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, the 

entire first section of the famous text ‘“‘Modern 
Writing,’ plus the extension lecture ‘‘The Pulps Call 
for Writers’? (by a magazine editor) which is full 
of specific editorial suggestions. In addition, you 
get the first two writing assignments so that you may 
see exactly what sort of work the course offers, plus 
a self-examination quiz and reading and home prac- 
tice suggestions that you can use at once to improve 
your written expression. This is material you simply 
can’t duplicate elsewhere, worth many times the 
price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This is an 
experimental offer which may have to be withdrawn at any 
time. We believe that so many will want to go on with the 
course after seeing it that we can afford this unusual plan. 
Whether you decide to go on with the course or not, how- 
ever, the material we send is yours to keep without further 
obligation. Simply fill out the coupon and mail with a 
dollar, today. 





The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. a B, SO Rockefeller Piaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. 

I enclose one dollar for first Sais writing course ma- 
terial with the understanding I am under no further obligation. 


pV ote errr corr ry Ti ee ToT Pe TT. f. ss ae 
(Correspondence confidential. No salesman will call ) 
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LAND THE BIG ONES! 


TORNADOES BY THE TON 


¥ BYRON W. DALRYMPLE 

















Sixty Seconds From Target 





By te CARE EARRAMS 
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F you are a selling writer, you want to 

land the big checks. We have the 
experience, the “know how,” and are at 
the spot where we can guide you to them. 
Here in New York we are in daily contact with 
the editors. Through us, you can sit in on the 
conferences when we visit editors or when 
they visit us ; you can listen in when we talk to 
them over the phone, you can join us at lunch and share in the assignments, ideas, sug- 
gestions and market tips that pass over the table. And you can be sure that your copy 
is worthy of serious consideration by the editor at whom it is aimed, before we will 
back it with our reputation. If it needs improvement, we'll show you what’s wrong, 
why, and wherever possible, offer constructive suggestions. 
We are literary agents exclusively, interested only in developing profitable commission accounts. If 
you are a professional, or a new writer who has recently sold his first few stories, we invite you to 
let us prove that we can multiply your sales, better your markets and increase your writing income. 

WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 
of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500.00 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If you have sold $250.00 worth, we 
will work with you at one-half reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample scripts, not over 10,000 
words nor previously rejected, together with letter about yourself and list of sales made. 
IF YOU HAVE SOLD LESS THAN . = 
Booklet, “Practical Literary Help” and latest news letter 

$250 WORTH, OR NOTHING... a — stn sce. ee On 


. ; ‘ on request. 
We also work with a few beginners, worthy ques 


of our sponsorship, and will consider a few 
sample manuscripts to determine whether we 
can develop you into a selling writer—but we 
must charge you a reading fee until we sell Se 
$500 worth of your scripts. Our fees are 
$2.50 on manuscripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 
on scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 per thousand on 
those 5-12,000. Special rates on longer nov- 


elets and novels. For this you receive an 


honest professional appraisal of your work, p ,. Al 
revision and replot suggestions if it can be yee UY 
made salable, or our recommendation of sal- 


copy ia line wih your ica” «= SH West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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